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_ ArcH Bar TRUCKS 
Are EXPENSIVE To MAINTAIN 





The urge toward transportation economies involves mod- 
ernization of obsolete freight cars. The arch bar truck with 
its 140 or more separate parts per car, was the best obtain- 
able at the time it was installed, but in 1933 a truck utilizing 
a side frame made of a single integral box steel casting is 


required to meet modern transportation demands. 
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ARCH BARS INTEGRAL BOX SIDE FRAME _—«™ 
(35 Pieces) (One Piece) 








Arch bar trucks under 40 and 50 ton cars are being 
rapidly replaced with cast steel side frames as a matter of 


economy. 


The extremely high supervision and maintenance cost 
of the arch bar truck justifies, in a few years, the expense of 


its replacement by the one piece cast steel side frame. 


May we submit designs of cast steel 
side frames that will interchange with 


arch bar trucks now in service? 
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Business Revival and the Railways 


The freight business of the railways, and general 
business as indicated by carloadings, were relatively the 
best in July that they had been in eighteen months, or 
since January, 1932. In Table 1 are given statistics 
showing average weekly carloadings in each month of 
the five years 1925-1929, inclusive, and in 1932 and 
the first six months of 1933. The figures show that, 
as compared with the five-year averages, carloadings 
declined throughout the first two-thirds of 1932 until 
in July and August they were 52 per cent less than 
they averaged in the five prosperous years, and then 





Table 1—Average Weekly Car Loadings in Five Years, 1925-1929, 
and in 1932 and 1933 


P. C. Decrease P. C. Decrease 
Compared with Compared with 
Month 1925-1929 1932 1925-1929 1933 1925-1929 
i: ee 901,164 567,469 37 477,624 47 
Ly 924,622 561,331 39.3 489,495 47.1 
ME Wsiasvncewe 957,889 570,168 40.5 460,301 51.9 
BE ancencccke 958,402 554,578 42.1 500,949 47.7 
aes 1,020,466 521,939 48.9 531,960 47.9 
EE wenenncees 1,001,905 491,589 50.9 566,345 43.5 
te ere 1,009,839 484,427 52 621,763 38.4 
eres 1,077,544 516,270 $2.1 
September ..... 1,103,860 561,150 49.2 
OS eee 1,156,391 631,621 45.4 
November ...... 1,031,517 548,802 46.8 
December ...... 875,258 497,366 43.2 





increased—allowing for seasonal variations—until in 
December they were only 43.2 per cent less than the 
five-year average. Then they declined again during the 
first quarter of 1933 until in March they were again 
almost 52 per cent less than the five-year average, 
and increased during the second quarter until in June 
they were only 43.5 per cent less than the five-year 
average, and further increased in July until they were 
only 38.4 per cent less than the average for the five- 
year period. 

It will surprise most persons to be told that general 
business improved so much during the last one-third 
of 1932 that it was relatively as good in December, 
1932, over two months before the banking nvoratorium 
as it was in June, 1933, over two months after the 
moratorium, but freight loadings are the best single 


measure of the total volume of business, and this is 
what they indicate. 

The effects produced upon the gross earnings and 
net operating income of the railways, and especially 
upon the latter, by the increase in their freight traffic 
that occurred in the last one-third of 1932 and after 
March, 1933 have been remarkable. These effects 
have been so great partly because an increase in the 
number of cars loaded is usually accompanied by an 
increase in average loadings and earnings per car, and 
partly because the increases in gross earnings have 
not been accompanied by proportionate increases in 
maintenance expenditures. In Table 2 are given sta- 
tistics in which average weekly carloadings, freight 
revenues and net operating income in July, 1932, are 
compared with corresponding figures for the remain- 
ing eleven months of the year ended on June 30, 1933, 
the percentages showing the relative increases or de- 
creases as compared with July, 1932. 


Revenue Increases Larger Than Loadings 


It will be noted that almost every increase in load- 
ings resulted in a relatively larger increase in freight 
revenues as well as in a relatively very great increase 
in net operating income. For example, in October, 
1932, when the increase in weekly carloadings over 
July was 30.4 per cent, the increase in freight revenues 
was 35.7 per cent and the increase in net operating in- 
come was 450 per cent. Again, in May, 1933, when 
the increase in weekly carloadings over July, 1932, 
was 9.8 per cent, the increase in freight revenues was 
15.3 per cent and the increase in net operating income 
was 251 per cent. In June, 1933, when weekly car- 
loadings were about 17 per cent greater than in July, 
1932, net operating income was almost 413 per cent 
greater. In Julv, 1933. carloadings were 28.4 per cent 
larger than in July, 1932, and it seems probable that 
the net operating income earned in that month ex- 








Table Il 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

Increase or Increase or Increase or 

Decrease Decrease Net Decrease 

Compared Total Compared Railway Compared 

Average Weekly with Freight wit Operating with | 

Month Car Loadings July, 1932 Revenue July, 1932 ncome July, 1932 
Pe Ra et ccste lg wieieroes. 6: ts0s 484,427 ata $179,910,097 Anke S1L.596852 = sve ais 
i. rere 516,270 +6.6 194,986,752 +8.4 28,368,387 +144.6 
September, 1932 ..........- 561,150 +15.8 214,598,984 +19.3 49,646,867 +328.1 
i ear 631,621 +30.4 244,074,324 +35.7 63,839,316 +450.5 
November, 1932 .... sia 548,802 +13.3 203,145,507 +12.9 34,179,122 +194.7 
December, 1932 .... 497.366 +2.7 188,163,759 +4.6 32,856,895 +183.3 
january, ae 477,624 -1.4 179,239,405 —0.4 13,265,722 +14.4 
ebruary, 1933 a 489,495 +1.0 168,790,270 —6.2 9,854,884 -15.0 
(eee 460,301 -5.0 174,916,270 -2.8 10,548,001 —9.0 
WE EE ncivescniasiceecs 500,949 +3.4 180,212,394 +0.2 19,041,489 4 64.2 
_ See ere 531,960 +9.8 207,489,911 +15.3 40,693,073 + 250.9 
FON TIED cameceuced conte 566,345 CS. ena Ae wa 59,453,185 +412.7 
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ceeded $75,000,000, and was the largest earned in any 
month since October, 1930. 


Two Years of Recovery—1922 and 1933 


In 1922, as at present, the railways were emerging 
from a depression. The depression in 1921-1922 re- 
duced their traffic and earnings more than they had 
ever been reduced before, but the comparative statistics 
given in Table 3 for the first halves of 1922 and 1933 
illustrate very strikingly how much more disastrous 
has been the present depression than was the last. 
In the first half of 1933 carloadings were 34 per cent 
less than in the first half of 1922; gross earnings 
almost 46 per cent less; operating expenses almost 49 
per cent less ; net operating income 56 per cent less. The 
number of employees was 41 per cent less, and their 
total compensation 47 per cent less while other operat- 
ing expenses were 51 per cent less. 

Fortunately, in some respects the railways’ pros- 
pects for the second half of 1933 are much better than 
they were for the second half of 1922. In the second 
half of 1922 they were confronted with a nationwide 
strike of shop employees, an increase in their traffic 
which caused a record-breaking car shortage, and 
a general reduction of their freight rates that had 
just been ordered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The effects produced upon their operating 
expenses and earnings prevented them from benefiting 
substantially by the increase in their traffic and in con- 
sequence in the second half of 1922, they earned only 
428 million net operating income. They are now 
confronted with no serious labor troubles and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has just refused to 
order a general reduction of their rates on basic com- 
modities. In consequence, if business continues to be 
during the rest of the year only as good relatively as 
it was in July, they should earn in excess of 500 
million dollars net in the latter half of this year. Of 
course, however, how much net operating income they 
will earn will depend largely upon how much their 
expenditures for maintenance are increased. A large 
increase in net operating income is needed by most 
of them to cover fixed charges, and in many cases the 
net operating income needed cannot be earned without 
a continuance of severe economies. 

On the other hand, the railways are among the 
largest employers of labor and purchasers, directly 
and indirectly, of manufactured products and raw ma- 
terials, and failure by them to increase their employ- 
ment and buying as much as they reasonably can will 
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hinder the recovery of general business and the in- 
crease of their own traffic and gross earnings. There 
has been recently a slackening of the improvement in 
business to which is attributable the fact that while 
carloadings in the four weeks ended July 22; were 29 
per cent greater than in 1932, they were in the week 
ended on July 29 only 25 per cent greater than in the 
corresponding week of 1932. 

On August 3, Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordi- 
nator of transportation, sent a telegram to the presi- 
dents of all Class I railroads commending the increases 
in railway employment which already had been made, 
but adding: “A country wide drive is on to increase 
employment to build up purchasing power, increase 
production and sustain it by consumption. If all pull 
together this drive will succeed, but it may fail if some 
hang back. The railroads will gain directly and im- 
mediately if it succeeds and they have much deferred 
maintenance work which sorely needs to be done * * *. 
I strongly urge that the railroads spend every available 
dollar in putting men back to work and in so doing 
their part in the drive, they will I believe serve their 
own interests as well as those of the country.” The 
sending of this telegram by Mr. Eastman almost co- 
incided with the announcement of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission refusing to order 
a general reduction of freight rates on basic com- 
modities. 


Should Co-operate with Government 


While it is essential for the railways to get a large 
increase in their net operating income, they can afford 
less than any other industry to be criticized at the 
present time for any failure to co-operate with the 
government in its efforts to promote economic recovery, 
in addition to which they have quite as much to gain 
as any other industry from the continuance of the 
improvement in general business. Adoption by the 
railroads of the policy urged upon them by Co- 
ordinator Eastman of increasing employment as 
rapidly as practicable, and also of the policy of mak- 
ing the increases in purchases which must accompany 
increases of employment, seems fully warranted under 
present and prospective conditions. Some parts of the 
government’s recovery program are open to serious 
question, and the surest way for business leaders to 
forestall some proposed measures which they regard 
with apprehension will be to do themselves all they can 
to stimulate recovery by using methods of proved 
economic soundness and effectiveness. 
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* Partially estimated. 
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Table 11—Statistics of Class | Railways, First Six Months, 1922 and 1933 





Decrease 

1st 6 mos., 1922 1st 6 mos., 1933 Amount Per Cent 
20,020,267 13,241,718 6,778,549 33.9 
$2,613,676,975 $1,415,222,961 $1,198,454,014 45.9 
$2,080,042,002 $1,068,940,604 $1,011,101,398 48.6 
79.58% 75.53% 4.05 5.1 
148,158,570 $133,629,360 $14,529,210 9.8 
349,168,979 $152,903,213 $196,265,766 56.2 
3.86% 1.40% 2.46 63.7 
1,593,165 937,144 656,021 41.2 
$1,259,424,262 $667,401,643* $592,022,619 47.0 
$820,617,740 $401,538,961* $419,078,779 51.1 
$790.52 $712.17* $78.35 9.9 
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Employees. Magazines 


In advocating a vigorous campaign of publicity by 
the railroads with a view to more fully informing the 
public about railroad problems and policies, and thus 
curbing any tendency toward government ownership, 
F. J. Lisman, in an article in the Railway Age of 
August 5, urged the necessity of securing the more 
active co-operation of the employees. Few demonstra- 
tions have been more dramatic or spectacular than the 
way in which railway employees throughout the greater 
part of the country within the past year or two have 
enthusiastically organized railway employees’ and tax- 
payers’ associations in order to bring the plight of the 
railways to the attention of the state legislatures and 
secure relief from unfair competition on the part of 
unregulated types of carriers. 

This movement was conceived by the workers and 
has largely been promoted by them. Why? Because 
they saw their jobs slipping away, and a little study 
and observation quickly and clearly showed the un- 
fairness of the conditions which confronted their em- 
ployers. Second, for years, in order to secure intelli- 
gent and cordial co-operation from the employees, 
most of the railroads have taken considerable pains 
to keep them informed about their operating, traffic 
and public relations problems. One of the best 
mediums for this has been the employees’ magazine. 

The depression has put many of these magazines 
out of business. The Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University recently published a survey of 
employee magazines in the depression. It indicated 
that while 415 such magazines were published in 1929, 
as many as 208, or 50.1 per cent, had been discon- 
tinued before December 31, 1932; of these 55 were 
reported as temporarily suspended. Naturally, most 
of those which were not discontinued were reduced 
in size, or radical changes were made to cut down 
expenses. The report shows that in 1929 railroads 
and ship lines published 44 such magazines, 19, or 
43.1 per cent, of which were discontinued; this is 
considerably less than the percentage for the employees’ 
magazines as a whole, as noted above. The greatest 
mortality was suffered by the employees’ magazines 
for stores, 61.7 per cent being discontinued. This 
group was closely followed by the manufacturing in- 
dustry, in which 60.6 were discontinued. Next in 
order came the banks, with a percentage of 52.9. The 
public utility field made a good showing, even better 
than that of the railroads and ship lines; of the 92 
employees’ magazines published in that field, only 34 
were discontinued, or a percentage of. 36.9. 

The railroads, as pointed out by Mr. Lisman, are 
facing a serious situation and will need the intelligent 
co-operation and effort of every employee to insure 
that the public is fully and rightly informed as to the 
difficulties under which the railroads are operating. 
Does not the employees’ magazine .offer exceptional 
opportunities for stimulating such co-operation, and 
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will the railways not be fully justified in re-establishing 
such magazines where they have been discontinued, 
or of strengthening them in such ways as to make 
them even more effective in securing the intelligent 
and hearty interest of the employees in the public 
relations problems of the railways? 


Progress in Merchandising 
Railway Passenger Service 


On Monday and Thursday evenings, as most of our 
readers know, the railroads are broadcasting a radio 
program on a nation-wide hook-up, the purpose of 
which is to stimulate passenger traffic to the Century 
of Progress exposition at Chicago. Radio advertising 
by railroads is no novelty, several individual lines 
having availed themselves of this medium of publicity. 
The remarkable characteristic of the present program, 
therefore, is not that the radio is used, but that it is 
a joint effort participated in by both eastern and west- 
ern lines. The hearer is urged, not to travel to the 
exposition by any particular railroad, but rather to 
travel by rail than by some other means of transport. 

There is cogent logic behind this method of ap- 
proach to the problem of reviving passenger traffic. 
The passenger revenues of the X. Y. & Z. railroad are 
low today, not because the business has deserted it for 
the A. & B., but because the passengers are traveling 
by bus, by air or in private automobiles. Is it not 
entirely logical, therefore, that the principal sales ef- 
fort of both the X. Y. & Z. and the A. & B. should 
be directed, not toward taking passengers from each 
other, but toward winning them back from other trans- 
portation agencies? And since a sales campaign of 
this kind can be conducted more efficiently and widely 
as a joint enterprise, is not the precedent established 
by the present campaign one which should be followed 


consistently hereafter, not only on the radio, but in 
newspaper and magazine advertising as well? This 
does not, of course, mean that advertising by indi- 
vidual lines should be abandoned, but rather that in- 
creasing emphasis should be laid on joint efforts to 


sell railroad service in general. 

There are other instances of joint advertising which 
deserve attention, among them notably the Century of 
Progress campaign in eastern newspapers being con- 
ducted by the New York Central, the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania; The passenger traffic officers of 
the railroads have 6f late made great progress in devel- 
oping a merchandising attitude toward their business. 
While undoubtedly there is room for still further im- 
provement along such lines, it is apparent that prog- 
ress—rapid progress—is being made, and those who 
are contributing to it deserve recognition and thanks 
from the whole railroad industry. 
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Streamlined Bugatti Car for the French State Railways—Length, 76 Ft.; Weight (Approximate), 25% Tons; 800 Hp. 


French Road Extends Rail-Car Service 


A review of several types of light-weight rail motor cars, 
powered with gasoline and Diesel engines, recently 
purchased by the State Railway 


By L. A. Glynn 


use of the automotive rail cars in order to meet the 

growing competition of motor transport on the high- 
ways. The chronic deficit in railroad earnings, due 
largely to road transport competition, is forcing this 
solution of the problem on the attention of the railroads 
and their efforts are encouraged by the government as 
the deficit must ultimately be covered by the national 
budget. 

For some years the French lines have experimented 
with rail motor cars for passenger traffic and the results 
achieved are likely to lead to legislative measures modi- 
fying the old restrictions placed upon the railroads and 
encouraging the general adoption of light automotive 
cars to replace or supplement the heavy steam trains. 
This is particularly true on branch lines in country 
districts where trains frequently run almost empty, the 
law compelling the companies to provide three pas- 
senger trains daily in each direction. 

In France the railroads are at present experimenting 
with 120 rail motor cars of 20 different types. This 


Pitse of railroads are planning to make extensive 


gives an idea of the importance attached to this new 


development in railroad passenger traffic and of the ex- 
tension it is likely to see in the next few years. Many 
of these new types of cars were placed on view by the 
French State Railways at the St. Lazare station, the 
Paris terminus, during the third week in May. The 
exhibition, which attracted thousands of people, was 
organized by Raoul Dautry, the director general. 


Faster Than the “Flying Hamburger” 


Special interest centered in the new fast Bugatti car, 
which made its trial runs recently at Le Mans and on 
May 5 attained a speed of 107 m.p.h, thus beating the 
record of the German “Flying Hamburger” which is 
capable of attaining a speed of 100 m.p.h. In the test 
runs the Bugatti car was driven by Jean Bugatti, the 
son of Ettore Bugatti, the famous motor-car designer. 
The car was built in the Bugatti workshops at Molsheim 
in Alsace. Many novel features are embodied in its 
construction. It has a streamline design, based on the 
results of experiments with a model in the aerodynamic 
laboratory at Issy, near Paris. Mounted on eight-wheel 
trucks, it is so constructed that a vertical or lateral dis- 





Large Renault Rail Motor Car Seating 56 Passengers—Length, 62 Ft. 4 In.; 300 Hp.; Speed, 75 M.P.H 
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placement of any axle gives a displacement of the 
center plate only one-fourth the displacement of the 
axle, thus rendering the car particularly stable and 
flexible. It has a capacity of 800 hp., being driven by 
four 200-hp. Bugatti motors. The fuel is an alcohol- 
benzol mixture. 

A striking feature of the Bugatti car is that it has 
no gear box or clutch, the motors being connected 
through an intermediary gear and reversing box to a 
drive shaft, which transmits the power to the two in- 
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Among other interesting exhibits at the St. Lazare 
station was the 1933 type of Micheline cars fitted with 
pneumatic tires. These cars are now being delivered to 
the State Railways and also to the Eastern Railway. 
The car gives comfortable seating accommodations for 
36 passengers and has a baggage compartment. It is 
reversible; the driver’s cab, placed at one end of the 
car, is elevated to give him a view of the line in either 
direction from a glass hood on the roof. Hot air, 
heated by exhaust gases from the motors, is used to 
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S. O. M. U. A. Rail Car with Articulated Trailer 


side axles of each truck. Although this car is not fitted 
with pneumatic tires, rubber is very largely used 
to suppress the transmission of vibrations. The wheels 
have steel tires, but they are rendered elastic by rubber 
bands placed between the tire and the hub. Rubber 
pads are also placed between the chassis and the body 
and between the truck and center plate. The 
rail car is reversible. It may be driven in either direc- 
tion. The driver’s cab, as well as the engines, is placed 
in the middle of the car and it has a glass hood, or 
conning tower, giving a clear view in either direction 
along the line. As a result of this arrangement the 
passengers have also an unobstructed view of the line 
and the surrounding country through the windows at 
the ends of the car, as well as through the windows at 
the sides. There are seating accommodations for 52 
passengers. The seats are also reversible, being easily 
tilted over so that the passengers always face the direc- 
tion in which the car is traveling. The car is fitted with 
Timken roller bearings. 


70 M.P.H. Paris to Seashore 


During the summer season the Bugatti cars will 
assure a daily service between Paris and Deauville, the 
famous seaside resort in Normandy. They are sched- 
uled to make the trip of 138 miles in two hours, thus 
maintaining an average speed of nearly 70 m.p.h. The 


warm the car. Hydraulic brakes are applied to each 
wheel. The car is designed for a speed of 65 m.p.h. 
Micheline cars have been in use during the past year 
to accelerate the express service between Argentan and 
Granville, another Normany seaside resort. It is found 
that the pneumatic tires will last on an average for 
more than 20,000 miles. 


Rubber Between Steel Tires and Wheel Centers 


Four new Renault cars with seating accommodation 
for 36 passengers have just been delivered to the State 
Railways and the first car of the latest 1933 type to 
seat 56 has also been received. It has baggage and postal 
compartments. ‘The wheels are elastic with steel tires, 
but with rubber placed between the tires and wheel 
centers. 

In addition to air brakes, the cars have electro- 
magnetic brakes, an iron shoe actuated by an electro- 
magnet being applied directly to the rail giving great re- 
tardation and obviating wear of the wheels. The newest 
car has a 12-cylinder V-type Diesel engine. The car is 
reversible but with a driver’s cab at each end. 


Trucks Dispensed With 


The State Railways are also now taking delivery of 
four rail cars built by the Enterprises Charentaises. 
They are of the same type as those in use on the Midi 





Charentaise Light Diesel Motor Car—Maximum Speed, 90 M.P.H. 


express trains on this service last year did the run in 
2 hr. 28 min. Besides saving 28 min. in time the 
Bugatti cars will represent a great economy in compari- 
son with the cost of running the heavy express trains. 
During the rest of the year these cars will be used in 
the boat-train service between Cherbourg and Havre, 
meeting the smaller transatlantic liners and bringing the 
Passengers to Paris on fast schedules. 


lines in the south of France. Aluminum and its strong 
alloys are freely used in the construction, so that the 
cars are very light with a tare weight of 10% tons for 
55 passengers. As conducive to lightness, trucks have 
been dispensed with and the body mounted directly on 
four axles grouped in pairs, power being applied to the 
two inside motor axles. They are driven by an 80-hp. 
three-cylinder Diesel motor. The car is reversible with a 
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Double Decked Coach for Use in Paris Suburban Steam-Train Service—Approximate Weight, 53 Tons—Roof and Walls Insulated with Alf 


driver’s compartment at each end. Hydraulic brakes are 
applied to the eight wheels. It may be pointed out that 
the Midi Company intends to use its high-speed rail cars 
to supplement express trains. The cars will follow the 
expresses, picking up passengers at intermediate stations 
and transferring them to the express at its first stop. 
Passengers dropped by the express will then be carried 





Rail Motor Car Built by the Compagnie de Generale Construction 


on to intermediate stations and others picked up for 
transfer to the express when this is overtaken by the 
high-speed rail car at the next stop. This system will 
virtually give the long-distance express an advantage 
equivalent to stopping at every station. 

The twin rail cars, known as the S.O.M.U.A. be- 
cause of their being built by the Societe d’Outillage 
Mecanique et Usine d’Artillerie, are to run on the State 
Railway lines this year. They are Diesel engined, with 
capacity for 100 passengers and one ton of baggage, 
and are designed for a maximum speed of 55 m.p.h. 
These coaches really consist of two articulated bodies. 
The leading car body, fitted with a six-cylinder Diesel 
motor, has two axles. It hauls a trailer with one axle, 
the trailer being coupled up by means of a friction plate 
with a device limiting the lateral displacement. This 
articulated construction obviates the use of trucks. The 
car interiors are connected by a vestibule. The train 
may be driven from either end, the motor manipulations 
being effected by compressed air with lamps beside the 
driver indicating that they have been carried out. 


Give Passengers End View 


Among other interesting cars to be run by the State 
Railways this year are those built by the Compagnie 
Generale de Construction. They are driven by M.A.N. 
Diesel motors of six cylinders and 140 hp. The cars are 
fitted with SKF roller bearings and oil-pneumatic brakes, 
as well as hand brakes and also an emergency electro- 
magnetic skid brake applied directly to the rail. Weight 
of the car in running order is 13% tons and the speed 
55 m.p.h. on the level. Two sunken platforms will carry 
a ton of baggage without obstructing the view of pas- 


sengers through the end windows over the surrounding 
country. The driver’s compartment is in the middle of 
the car with elevated lookout. The car has accommo- 
dations for 64 passengers (44 seated, 20 standing). The 
chassis is entirely arc welded. 


Double-Decked Steam-Train Cars 


A striking innovation in railroad cars is a double 
decked coach which has been built for use on the Paris 
suburban lines in the steam-train traffic. The commuter 
traffic is so intense that it has become a necessity to 
increase the carrying capacity of the cars. Double 
deckers, known as the “Imperial,” with seats on the 
roof where passengers became begrimed with smoke 
and dust, were long a curious feature of the Paris lines. 
The new cars have nothing in common with that obsolete 
type. They are of elegant construction with comfortable 
seating accommodation. The lower deck is on a sunken 
floor, so that the passenger entering the car goes down 
two steps. The upper deck is reached by a gangway of 
half a dozen broad steps inside the car. Nickel-chrome 
steel of high resistance is utilized in these cars. They 
have SKI roller bearings and Westinghouse brakes. 
The car at capacity will carry 280 passengers.* Trains 
are to be composed of eight cars and are capable of 
carrying 2,040 commuters. 





* The third-class coach has seats for 128 persons and standing room 
for 160. The combined first and second-class coach seats 122 and 


provides standing room for 106.—EpiTor. 


* *« 





A Section of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific's Exhibit 
at the Century of Progress Exposition 
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Railway Purchases Show Expansion 


Expenditures for supplies grow as heavier traffic and 
better finances stimulate increased outlays 
for maintenance 


full extent to which the improvement in railway 
earnings, the increased shop work and the rising 
tide of material prices have affected railway buying, defi- 
nite and substantial expansion in railway purchases, 
particularly for maintenance materials, is reflected by 
the preliminary statistics of purchases for the first seven 


A\ itt extent. it is still too early to determine the 
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Changes in Monthly Purchases of Supplies and Fue} on Typical Railroads, 
January, 1933 to May, Inclusive, Relative to the Values in January 
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months. The advance, compilations of the Railway Age 
show, although not uniform, began in April and has con- 
tinued through July, available figures putting the May 
buying of the railroad about $1,500,000 ahead of April, 
June buying over $3,000,000 ahead of May, and July 
buying, from present indications, more than $3,000,000 
ahead of June. The expenditures for materials in June 
were larger than in any previous month this year and 
exceeded the corresponding figures of the year previous 
—the first instance of this since 1929. On the other 
hand, inventories of supplies in stock on the railroad 
have been further reduced during the period. 

Total purchases in May, according to estimates based 
on special reports from 50 railroads or railway systems 
which are earning 65 per cent of the total gross revenues, 
were approximately $31,300,000. This is compared to 
purchases of $29,000,000 in April, $31,900,000 in March, 
$30,100,000 in February, and $33,300,000 in January. 
Subtracting fuel for locomotives, the figures were $18,- 
550,000 in May as compared with $17,000,000, $18,000,- 





Railway Purchases—Six Months 1933°* 
Other Total 
Fuel Ties Material Total Less Fuel 
January ...$15,300,000 $1,850,000 $16,150,000 $33,300,000 $18,000,000 











February .. 14,000,000 2,000,000 14,100,000 30,100,000 16,100,000 
March .... 13,900,000 2,250,000 15,750,000 31,900,000 18,000,000 
pee 12,000,000 2,160,000 14,840,000 29,000,000 17,000,000 
ee 12,750,000 2,120,000 16,430,000 31,300,000 18,550,000 
JUNO vocsies 12,800,000 2,850,000 19,350,000 35,000,000 22,200,000 

Total ....$80,750,000 $13,230,000 $96,620,000 $190,600,000 $109,850,000 

* First five months based on 50 railroads. June values based on 25 


roads. Subject to revision. 


000 in March, $16,100,000 in February, and $18,000,000 
in January. Subtracting cross ties also, the figures were 
$16,430,000 in May, $14,840,000 in April, $15,750,000 
in March, $14,100,000 in February and $16,150,000 in 
January. 

Since May purchases included money paid for con- 
siderable material ordered in April, and also since busi- 
ness and political conditions during the spring months 
caused the roads to increase rather than reduce the re- 
straint on purchases for even essential supplies, the May 
figures reflect to a larger degree than at first appears the 
increases in consumption of maintenance materials with 
the upturn of business handled by the roads. 





June Purchases 


Accounts for June are still incomplete and those for 
July not yet available. However, the purchases of 23 
roads for which comparative figures are available since 
the beginning of the year show a net gain in June pur- 
chases amounting to 11.3. per cent over the figures in 
May, from which it is estimated that $35,000,000 was 
expended by Class I roads in June for materials and 
fuel. This brings total purchases for the first six months 
of the year, excluding equipment and contract work, to 
$190,600,000, of which approximately $12,800,000 went 
for fuel, $12,850,000 went for cross ties and $86,600,000 
for miscellaneous materials, including approximately 
$4,000,000 worth of rail. 


While purchases have not increased on some roads, 
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gains predominated in the months of May and June. 
On the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, purchases in- 
creased every month since the beginning of the year. 
Purchases on the Bangor & Aroostook, amounting to 
$173,128 in May, are contrasted with $92,234 in April, 
$84,349 in March, $90,551 in February, and $75,936 in 
January. On the Central of Georgia, an expenditure of 
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Trend of Supply Dollars Spent Monthly in Relation to Monthly Car 
Loadings—Unadjusted for Changes in Material Prices 


$160,840 in May is contrasted with $147,669 in April 
and $138,892 in January. The Central of Vermont pur- 
chases, amounting to $148,954 in June, compare with 
$88,284 in May, $66,000 in April, $78,950 in March, 
$75,670 in February, and $87,384 in January. Pur- 
chases on the C. & E. L., after declining to $80,399 in 
April, increased to $111,783 in May, and $129,262 in 
June. Rock Island expenditures were $100,000 higher 
in May and June than in April. Purchases on the E. J. 
& E., amounting to $125,936 in May and $118,910 in 
June, are contrasted with $56,724 in April, $59,751 in 
March, $58,228 in February, and $45,039 in January. 

Erie purchases advanced from $501,203 in April, to 
* $1,006,326 in May, and $951,962 in June. Illinois 
Central purchases declined to $705,694 in April, but 
moved back to $1,000,000 per month again in May. 
Expenditures on the N. C. & St. L. were $276,643 in 
June, as compared with $161,491 in April, and $151,945 
in January. Southern Railway purchases have increased 
$150,000 per month above the low point of the last 
six months. On the Southern Pacific, the figures in- 
creased $200,000 from the low mark, while the latest 
figures for the Union Pacific, amounting to $1,451,246 
in May, are contrasted with $1,334,000 in April. May 
purchases on the Kansas City Southern were double the 
April purchases, and current expenditures on the Santa 
Fe, while less than in the spring months are still ahead 
of the expenditures in January. 


More Repair Parts 


In a majority of instances where increases in pur- 
chases have been noticed, the increases extend to the 
purchase of material and supplies for repair work. Such 
éxpenditures advanced from $25,213 in April, to $53,- 
207 in May and $43,979 in June on the C. E. & I. for 
example. They advanced from $225,434 in April to 
$293,541 in June on the Rock Island. On the E. J. 
& E., they increased from $16,354 in February to $80,- 
687 in May, and $72,243 in June. Miscellaneous pur- 
chases on the Erie, amounting to $563,408 in June, are 
contrasted with $309,000 in April. On the Great North- 
ern the June figure of $307,520 is contrasted with $192,- 
581 in April. The latest report for the Louisville & 
Nashville places purchases of miscellaneous materials 
$130,000 above the low mark last spring, while current 
purchases of miscellaneous materials on the Soo are 
double the purchases during one month last spring. Mis- 
cellaneous expenditures on the Union Pacific in May 
advanced from $464,519 in January to $736,047 in May. 
They were also substantially increased on the Chicago 
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& North Western, and the Omaha. On the whole, the 
advances in repair material have been more prevalent on 
the western than on the eastern lines. 


July Purchases 


_ The drift of purchases in July, pending actual figures 
is indicated by earning statements. It is well established 
statistically that purchases increase with increases in 
revenues and decline with reductions in revenues, al- 
though not necessarily at the same rate. This sensitive- 
ness of purchasing to revenue was brought out in the 
purchases of the past three years and was repeated in 
the first five months of 1933. Expressing both revenues 
and purchases as a percentage of their values in January, 
1930, revenues stood at 50 per cent in January, 1933, 
47 per cent in February, 48 per cent in March, 50 per 
cent in April, and 57 per cent in May, while purchases, 
exclusive of fuel, stood at 26 per cent in January, 23 
per cent in February, 25 per cent in March, 24 per cent 
in April, and 26 per cent in May. 

It is also interesting to note the relation of purchases 
to car loading, particularly in the absence of revenue 
figures for June and July. In January, the expenditures 
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for materials and supplies, exclusive of fuel, were 
equivalent to $9.45 per car of revenue freight loaded. 
In February, they were equivalent to $8.25, in March, 
$9.75, in April, $6.60 and in May, $8.70, and the average 
of these values for the first five months was $8.55 per 
car. 

After a long period of curtailed purchases, during 
which equipment not in service is robbed of parts to 

(Continued on Page 247) 
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.C.C. Refuses to Reduce Rates 


Says even 10 per cent cut would leave deficit after 


fixed charges on probable 1933 traffic 


decision made public on August 5, declined to make 

general reductions in freight rates on basic com- 
modities in addition to the emergency surcharges which 
expire on September 30. Commissioner Aitchison dis- 
sented, favoring a reduction of at least 10 per cent 
under the maxima set in 1922, and Commissioners Por- 
ter and Lee joined him in this expression. Commis- 
sioner Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion, did not participate in the case. 

The proceeding arose out of a petition filed with the 
commission on January 25 by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, the National Grange and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who alleged, among other 
things, that since the latter part of 1929 there has been 
a severe decline in the price of commodities in general 
which has not been reflected in similar reductions in 
charges for railway service, and that a readjustment of 
railway rates would stimulate traffic by rail in these 
commodities. 

The summary of the case concurred in by the majority 
of the commission reads as follows: 


Te Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 7 to 3 


Summary 


There appears to be a general impression that the freight 
rate level has been reduced from the peak of 1920 only by the 
general 10 per cent reduction of 1922. On the contrary, thou- 
sands of reductions have been made by us and by carriers since 
that year. The average ton-mile earning in the first quarter 
of 1933 was about 22 per cent below the 1920 peak and 11 per 
cent below the level resulting from the 1922 reduction. Exclud- 
ing the emergency charges which are scheduled to expire with 
September 30, the present ton-mile earnings are about 24 per 
cent below the peak and 13 per cent below those of 1923. The 
general average rate level probably has not declined as much 
as the ton-mile earnings, because of the loss of ‘much short- 
haul traffic, which has no doubt increased the average haul and 
depressed the average rate per ton-mile. However, it is clear 
that the general freight rate level is substantially below that 
immediately following the general reduction of 1932. The 
lowering, however, has not been uniform, many rates not having 
been reduced at all since 1922, and others having been reduced 
as much as 50 per cent or more. 

It is difficult to see how general rate reductions would increase 
the total volume of business of the country unless they bring 
about increased consumption through lowered prices to consumers. 
During the depression, prices to consumers have, without stimulat- 
ing consumption, been lowered to a far greater extent than 
could possibly result from a rate reduction as great as 25 per 
cent. Purchasing power has, of course, been low. The record 
does not support a conclusion that general reductions in rates 
would materially increase the commerce of the country or that 
they would increase rail freight traffic except to the extent that 
they would result in recovery of tonnage from motor and water 
carriers. 


Destructive Competition of Unregulated Carriers 


Greatly increasing amounts of traffic are being lost to com- 
peting motor and water carriers by the rail lines, and the latter 
have been forced to make numerous large rate reductions, some- 
times 50 per cent or more, in efforts to retain their present traffic 
or to regain traffic already lost to these competitors. General 
reductions, substantial in amount, would recover some traffic 
from motor and water carriers and tend to minimize further 
losses to such competitors; but as such competition exists either 
not at all, or only to a limited extent, as to a considerable 
Proportion of the traffic, the loss in revenue on the latter will 
more than offset the gain from the recovered traffic. It is both 
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natural and proper that the development of trucks and water 
carriers should result in loss by the rail carriers of that traffic 
which can be most economically handled by these other forms 
of transportation. But the unrestrained and destructive com- 
petition between motor carriers, between water carriers, and of 
both with rail carriers, is not only having an unduly depressing 
effect upon the revenues of the rail carriers but is exerting a 
disorganizing influence upon business in general and tending to 
prevent the maintenance of a stable and non-discriminatory rate 
adjustment by the rail carriers. These conditions will undoubtedly 
exist so long as interstate motor and water carriers are exempt 
from requirements that their rates be published and maintained 
on a reasonably stable and non-discriminatory basis. 

After giving full consideration to the recent upturn in busi- 
ness, there is little probability that the volume of freight traffic 
in the next 12-month period will exceed that of 1931. 


Wage Decision a Factor 


In 1932 tax accruals amounted to over 10 per cent, and com- 
pensation of employees to nearly 57 per cent, of the total operat- 
ing expenses and taxes. These two items constituted about 67 
per cent of such expenses. Public announcement has been made 
that the major part of the 57 per cent portion will not be reduced 
at this time. Fuel and supplies constitute the major portion of 
the remaining expenses. Prices of these materials have been at 
a very low level and are more likely to increase than to decline. 
Consequently, there is no immediate prospect of material reduc- 
tion in railway expenses, although. greater economy and efficiency 
in operation are no doubt ultimately possible through greater co- 
operation and co-ordination, and in other ways. Such questions 
are being investigated by us in a pending proceeding and by 
the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. 

The recent upturn in business and traffic, if continued, will, 
at present rates, result in materially greater gross revenue in 
the ensuing year than in the one just past; but the favorable 
effect upon that revenue will be in some measure offset by further 
losses of traffic to competing motor and water carriers and 
by further rate reductions to meet such competition; and its 
full effect will not be reflected in net income because of the 
added expense of handling the additional traffic and the neces- 
sity for greater maintenance expenditures. 


Charges Could Not Be Met with Lower Rates 


Based on the best estimate we are able to make of traffic, 
expenses, and taxes likely to exist in the coming 12-month 
period with freight rates 10 per cent below those of 1931, the 
carriers as a whole would fail to earn their fixed charges by 
over 20 million dollars. With rates 25 per cent below those 
of 1931, the probable net income would fall short of meeting 
fixed charges by nearly $500,000,000 

With a general reduction in freight rates no greater than 10 
per cent, unless there were a greater increase in traffic than now 
seems probable, and unless lafge additional government aid 
were extended, many more carriers would be forced into re- 
ceivership or reorganization with consequent serious losses to 
investors in railroad securities, among whom are many savings 
banks and life insurance companies. With a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion, such receivership or reorganization would be inevitable for 
all but the strongest carriers. 

Considerable amounts of money will be needed by the car- 
riers to meet maturing obligations, necessary expenditures for 
deferred maintenance, and for other purposes. Unless such funds 
are furnished by the government, they must be obtained from 
private sources. A reduction of 10 per cent would so impair 
the carriers’ credit as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain the necessary money. 


Good Service More Important Than Low Rates 


The value of the service to the shipper, when measured solely 
by the decline in commodity prices and by the depressed condi- 
tion of industry, has been lowered. The recent upturn in com- 
modity prices, coupled with the federal government’s recovery 
program, indicates that further general improvement in price 
level and the condition of industry may be expected, thus lessen- 
ing the disparity between commodity prices and the condition of 
industry, on the one hand, and freight rates on the other. But 
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shippers, as well as the public generally, are vitally interested 
in stability of rates and in the maintenance of adequate and 
efficient railway transportation service. The maintenance of 
such service is one of the elements to be considered in measuring 
the value of the service to the shipper. A general reduction in 
rates at this time would threaten the possibility of furnishing 
adequate transportation service to the public. The benefit which 
would accrue to the average agricultural or industrial shipper 
from a general reduction in rates would be small compared with 
the disastrous effect on respondents’ revenues and credit. These 
elements, considered together, indicate that a general reduction 
in rates would not be in the public interest. 

Certain interveners have advocated reductions on so-called 
basic commodities only. Others take the position that in the 
event general reductions are not required, separate considera- 
tion should be given to the commodities in which they are 
interested. There is little evidence of record by which to 
judge the reasonableness of rates on particular commodities 
or descriptions of traffic. No one has presented or can present 
a workable definition of basic commodities, nor has anyone 
shown how a list of such commodities could be selected with- 
out creating prejudice and preference as between different in- 
dustries and disastrous results to some. The movement of 
particular commodities is much greater on some railroads than 
on others. Reductions confined to particular commodities would 
therefore have materially greater effect upon some carriers than 
upon others. Although the revenue effect of a percentage re- 
duction confined to certain commodities would be less in the 
aggregate than the same horizontal percentage reduction applied 
to all traffic, its effect upon particular carriers would in many 
cases be practically as severe 

In our first report in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 1931, supra, 
October 16, 1931, we said at page 580, under the heading “The 
Railroad Future”: 

The railroads now furnish the backbone and most of the other vital 
bones of the transportation system of the country, and we believe this 
will be the situation for a long time to come. We are not impressed 
with the thought that they are doomed, in anything like the near 
future, to go the way of the stage coach and canal, 

The most effective remedy for the immediate ills of the railroads 
is the economic recovery of the country. The present low earnings are 


not the result of low rates but reflect general industrial conditions. * * * 
While the tide may be slow in turning, there is no more reason for think- 


ing that business will not improve than there was in 1928 for thinking 
that depressions were a thing of the past and that we were in an era 
of permanent prosperity. * * * When railroad earnings take a sharp 
turn upward, as in due time they will, railroad credit will also rise. 

So far as freight service is concerned, the railroads have so many 
and so great inherent advantages of economy, particularly in the case 
of the longer hauls and the heavier traffic, that we can not believe that 
they will not be able to withstand the competition of the motor trucks. 
It may be that some traffic must permanently be surrendered to the 
trucks, but for the most part it is traffic on which the railroads have 
always claimed that they lost money. . 

At that time we believed that the depression was the principal 
cause of the then unfavorable condition of railroad revenues 
and credit; that, while motor competition had had serious and 
probably permanently adverse effect upon passenger traffic and 
earnings, the competition of water and motor carriers was com- 
paratively unimportant in the handling of freight and did not 
loom large in the general railroad situation; and that with re- 
covery in business no general alarm need be felt for the future 
of the railroads. 


Admits Underestimate of Effect of Truck Competition 


The depression has been much more prolonged and severe 
than it was then possible to foresee. The competition of other 
forms of transportation has grown to such formidable propor- 
tions that the opinion expressed in 1931 no longer portrays the 
situation. Formerly it was thought that competing motor car- 
riers were taking and would take principally short-haul less- 
than-carload traffic, and that water carriers would take princi- 
pally low-grade freight. Time has disproved both of these 
beliefs. Water carriers are now taking much high-grade, long- 
haul traffic. Trucks are handling less-than-carload, freight over 
long distances and also vast quantities of freight which here- 
tofore has moved on the railroads in carloads, principally com- 
modities which have heen most profitable to the railroads. 

Until the advent of active water and truck competition rates 
were made largely on the theory of what the traffic could reason- 
ably bear, low-grade articles having taken relatively low rates 
and high-grade articles relatively high rates. A large. part of 
the carriers’ profit was thus derived from the higher grade com- 
modities, but today much of the latter traffic either is lost to 
motor or water carriers or is handled at rates which produce 
little or no profit. In the 1933 act the Congress points to the 
need, in the public interest, of adequate and efficient railway 
transportation service. But such service cannot be maintained 
if the cream of the railroads’ traffic is to be taken by competitors 
and if we require reductions on the traffic not subject to com- 
petition. If carriers cannot earn enough to pay the cost: of 
service, plus a reasonable profit, all incentive for continuing the 
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service is removed. The country is not ready to abandon its 
railroads. We believe that it is our duty to do that which 
presents the greatest promise of preserving in operation the 
efficient railroad mileage of the country. General reductions 
in rates would tend to defeat that end. 


The finding of the majority reads as follows: 


Finding 

We find that the present freight rates and charges subject 
to the act, in the aggregate, as a whole or in the several rate 
groups, or as applicable to specified commodities or descriptions 
of traffic, are not shown to be unreasonable. 

_The conclusions reached in this proceeding are without preju- 
dice to those which may be reached in other proceedings in which 
the reasonableness of particular rates or rates on particular com- 
modities is or may be in issue. What we here conclude is that 
general reductions are not warranted, and that there is not 
sufficient evidence to determine what reductions, if any, should 
be made in rates on particular descriptions of traffic or on par- 
ticular commodities. Nothing here said should be construed 
as an expression of opinion that all rates throughout the country 
are necessarily reasonable, or that no rate changes of importance 
are needed. 


Suggests Adjustments on Grain, Lumber, Export Coal 


_ We ordered revision and reduction of grain rates in the western 
district and for export on July 1, 1930. The rates so ordered 
went into effect, but as a result of a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States the old rates were restored. We 
thereupon reopened the proceeding for further hearing. It is 
expected that the latter will be concluded at an early date. 
Subsequent steps in the proceeding will be taken as expeditious!y 
as possible. Although we are not warranted in this proceediny 
in requiring readjustments of grain rates or even in definitely 
suggesting that respondents should make such readjustments, 
nevertheless they should give consideration to voluntary revision 
of their rates in the light of our original decision and of the 
additional evidence developed at the further hearings, so far as 
that is at present possible. This applies particularly to certain 
border adjustments. 

The exportation of bituminous coal to Europe and South 
America has almost ceased, although in former years there was 
a large movement from which the rail carriers derived consid- 
erable revenue. The carriers have been giving consideration 
to requests of coal operators for lower export rates intended 
to revive this: traffic, but favorable ‘action has been prevented, 
at least in part, by the fear that the carriers would be forced 
to make similar reductions on coal moving beyond the ports to 
destinations in the United States and Canada. This record is 
insufficient upon which to base an opinion as to whether undue 
prejudice would result from the establishment of such export 
rates, but we feel warranted in saying that there is nothing here 
to indicate that undue prejudice would result from the establish- 
ment of such rates. Carriers are urged to give further consid- 
eration to the subject. 

The lumber situation has been hereinbefore discussed at some 
length. The carriers may well give consideration to the inroads 
upon this traffic by trucks and water carriers, particularly the 
latter, with a view to determining whether there are instances 
in which lower rates might result in greater rail movement and 
net revenue. The same comment may be made of a number 
of other commodities. : 

As soon as sufficient time has elapsed so that it can be deter- 
mined with reasonable certainty that the prices of particular 
commodities have stabilized on a level lower than that of com- 
modities in general, and that the rates on such commodities are 
higher than they can reasonably bear, consideration should be 
given by respondents to readjustment of such rates in harmony 
with the changed conditions. The general process of rate re- 
vision to meet competition of other forms of transportation, to 
meet other contemporary conditions and to facilitate the free 
flow of commerce must continue without abatement. Any in- 
dustry may bring the rate level on its commodities to our atten- 
tion with a view to bringing about such readjustments in the 
rates thereon as may be warranted by changed conditions which 
appear to have sufficient permanency to be used as a basis for 
readjusting rates. 

The proceeding will be discontinued. 


Competitive Transport Alarming 


The decision goes into detailed examination of the 
testimony presented and occupies 60 pages of single- 
spaced typewritten foolscap pages. The extent of com- 
petition of truck and water carriers is indicated in many 
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specific instances at a degree of severity which plainly 
has made a greater impression on the commission in 
this proceeding than at any time heretofore. As a 
matter of fact, the dissenting opinion of Commissioner 
Aitchison is based largely on his contention that “no 
traffic is so tied to the rails that it cannot be taken away 
by another competing form of transport, or for which 
a substitute cannot be found which can be transported 
at the lower rates afforded by some of these competitors, 
or which cannot be relieved from high freight rates by 
the relocation of the industry so as to avoid long rail 
hauls or, indeed, any rail hauls at all.” 

Extracts from the observations of the majority fol- 
ow: 


The Present Freight Rate Level 


In 1918, during the period of Federal control, the Director 
General made effective general increases in practically all freight 
rates. In 1920 we authorized general increases of 40 per cent 
in the eastern group, 25 per cent in the southern and mountain- 
Pacific groups, 35 per cent in the western group, comprising 
roughly western trunk-line and southwestern territories, and 
3314 per cent in most interterritorial rates. In 1921 we required 
reductions, which became effective in January, 1922, in carload 
rates on grain, grain products, and hay. The reductions so 
prescribed ranged from 10 to 22 per cent, and as to coarse grains 
and their products resulted in the mountain-Pacific group in 
rates practically the same as prior to the 1920 increase and in 
the western group in rates only about 6 per cent in excess of 
those in effect prior to that increase. Practically all other car- 
load rates upon products of the farm, garden, orchard, and 
ranch throughout the country were reduced 10 per cent in 
January, 1922. In Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, we 
prescribed general reductions in freight rates and charges 
throughout the country sufficient to lower the rates in the re- 
spective districts to bases not exceeding the following percentages 
in excess of the rates in effect immediately prior to the general 
increase of 1920: Eastern district, 26 per cent; western trunk- 
line and southwestern territories and between those territories 
and Illinois territory, 21.5 per cent; southern and mountain- 
Pacific groups, 12.5 per cent; and on interterritorial traffic, 20 
per cent, with certain exceptions. 

The present rate levels in the respective rate groups are those 
resulting from the general changes above described, modified by 
subsequent readjustments. In the ll-year period since 1922 many 
important readjustments have been made by us, most of which 
represented both reductions and increases, but with the former 
predominating; and in the main undoubtedly they brought about 
an appreciable lowering of the rate level. In addition, rail 
carriers have made many readjustments arising out of com- 
petition between themselves, the demands of shippers, or the 
needs of commerce, and the competition of other forms of 
transportation. In the past two years thousands of reductions 
of individual rates have been made in an effort to meet rapidly 
ea motor-truck and water competition, principally the 
ormer. 


Rates Now Only 33 Per Cent Above Pre-War 


The average revenue per ton-mile for 1932 was approximately 
6.4 per cent below that for 1923, and approximately 18 per 
cent below that for 1921, the only full year in which the in- 
creases of 1920 were applicable. The extent to which reductions 
have been made to meet motor-vehicle and water competition 
as been materially greater since the middle of the year 1932 
than theretofore. These reductions no doubt in large measure 
explain the still further lowering of the average ton-mile earn- 
ing in the first quarter of 1933, which was 9.94 mills as compared 
with 10.44 mills in the corresponding period of 1932. The 
emergency charges authorized in the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 
1931, 178 I. C. C. 539, 179 I. C. C. 215, 191 I. C. C. 361, became 
effective January 4, 1932, and have been in effect continuously 
since that date. The ton-mile earnings of 1932 and the first 
quarter of 1933, therefore, reflect the emergency charges. Ex- 
cluding the latter charges, which expire with September of this 
year, the ton-mile earning in 1932 was about 10.19 mills, and 
in the first quarter of 1933 was about 9.70 mills. The latter 
is 13 per cent below the earning for the year 1923, the first full 
year after the reduction of 1922, and 24 per cent below that for 
the year 1921. 

The revenue per ton-mile in 1932, including the emergency 
charges, was approximately 43 per cent higher than the average 
level of ‘the five prewar years 1910-1914. Excluding those 
charges, it was about 39 per cent higher. The per ton-mile 
earning, including the emergency charges, in the first three 
months of 1933 was approximately 36 per cent higher than the 
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average of the five prewar years. Excluding the emergency 
charges, it was about 33 per cent higher. So far as revenues 
per ton-mile may be accepted as reflecting freight rate levels, 
it therefore appears that the general level that will exist after the 
emergency charges expire on September 30 will be about 33 
per cent above the prewar level of 1910-1914, 24 per cent below 
the so-called war peak of 1921, and 13 per cent below what may 
be termed the postwar level authorized by us in 1922. That 
these figures represent a level somewhat less than the actual 
level is probable, having in mind the considerable diversion of 
short-haul traffic to trucks in recent months which probably 
has resulted in a somewhat greater proportion of long-haul 
traffic subject to comparatively low rates per ton-mile. 


Position and Evidence of Interveners 


The evidence presents a comprehensive picture of the effects 
upon industry generally of the existing business depression. 
Industrial production in March, 1933, as shown in Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, was at a rate only three-fifths of that of the 
years 1923 to 1925. Factory employment in the same month 
stood at 57 per-cent of the 1923-1925 level and factory payrolls 
at 37 per cent, the lowest point reached in a long period of 
years. 

Wholesale commodity prices in the fore part of 1933 stood 
at 88 per cent of the pre-war (1910-1914) level and 60 per 
cent of the 1926 level. Business and banking failures and fore- 
closures of farm and city properties have occurred in large 
numbers in all sections of the country. Only exceptional in- 
dustries have escaped the full effects of the depression, although 
some have been better able than others to adjust their operation. 
to the changed conditions. 

The contentions of the parties seeking reductions in this 
proceeding, briefly summarized, are (a) that the value of re- 
spondents’ transportation service to shippers has, by reason of 
the decline in prices of commodities and the cheaper trans- 
portation service afforded by motor-vehicle and water carriers, 
declined materially; (b) that in the case of many commodities, 
in the transportation of which respondents must necessarily be 
employed, the existing level of rates reduces the radius of dis- 
tribution, thus tending to injure or destroy industries dependent 
on distant markets, and in some cases prevents any substantial 
movement; and (c) that, conceding the fact that respondents as 
a whole are earning substantially less than a fair return and 
individually are in numerous cases earning less than necessary 
operating expenses, the value of the service to the shipper, based 
upon the value of the commodity and the availability of cheaper 
means of transportation, must take precedence over the element 
of cost of service, plus a reasonable return. Some of the in- 
terveners seek general reductions of all rates. Others propose 
reductions only on so-called basic commodities, others merely 
ask that if rates on commodities with which their products com- 
pete are to be reduced theirs should also be reduced, and still 
others ask for reductions only on the commodities which they 
ship. Generally, the amount of reduction sought is 25 per cent. 

An index of freight rates, prepared by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in which 1913 rates are used as 100, 
stood at 140 in 1931 in the case of wheat and cotton and at 156 
in the case of livestock. The farm prices of these products on 
December 1 of the same year stood at 46 per cent of pre-war 
in the case of wheat and cotton and at 73 per cent in the case 
of meat animals. The index is based on a limited number of 
rates and may be considered only generally representative of 
the trend on these commodities. 

Subsequent changes in prices and rates materially alter the 
relationship of the two indexes. 


Farm Prices Moving Upward 


This statement of the relationship of rates to price needs, 
however, to be brought more nearly to date. In 1932 the rate 
index for wheat, cotton and livestock combined had fallen to 
approximately 137. Certain prices of farm products have shown 
striking advances in April and May, 1933, particularly in the 
latter month. A comparison of May, 1932, and May, 1933, 
prices at local farm markets shows increases as follows: Wool. 
101.1 per cent; cotton, 57.7 per cent; wheat, 39.2 per cent; hogs, 
31.1 per cent; corn, 29.2 per cent; butter fat, 23.9 per cent; eggs, 
14.5 per cent, and horses, 14.5 per cent. On the other hand, 
decreases of 24.9 and 7.0 per cent occurred in the prices of hay 
and potatoes, respectively, and there were minor changes, mainly 
decreases, in beef cattle, oats, butter, veal calves and lambs. 
Further, only in the case of wool was the May, 1933, price equal 
to the pre-war (1910-1914) average for the same month. 

Hay, oats, hogs and corn were over 40 per cent below pre-war 
and horses were 50.7 per cent, while potatoes were 37.1, cotton 
35.4, wheat 34.7, veal calves 31.7, beef cattle 28.2, eggs 29.3, 
lambs 27, butter 17.4 and butter fat 15.8 per cent lower than 
before the war. The amount of further recovery required to 














put agricultural prices back on their pre-war basis is thus 
indicated. 


Railway Competitive Situation 


An outstanding feature of the testimony of both carriers and 
shippers is the extent to which other forms of transportation 
have made inroads into the freight traffic of railways in recent 
years. Large losses in passenger traffic due to competition of 
busses and private automobiles have had a material adverse 
effect upon the gross and net revenues of the rail carriers. The 
latter have suffered large losses of coal traffic through the 
development of hydro-electric power and the greater use of 
natural gas for fuel purposes. For a number of years the major 
portion of the crude petroleum movement of the country has 
been by pipe line or tank vessel, but the percentage of the total 
taken by these two forms of transportation probably is not 
materially greater at present than for some time past. But 
recently gasoline pipe lines have been built from various points 
in the southwestern oil fields to large consuming centers in the 
Middle West, such as Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis and the 
Twin Cities, and from points on the Atlantic seaboard to points 
in the interior East, resulting in the loss of much additional 
profitable tonnage by the rail carriers. 

Water competition between north Atlantic ports, on the one 
hand, and south Atlantic and Gulf ports, on the other, through 
the Panama Canal between Pacific ports and Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, on the Great Lakes and on the Ohio and lower Mississippi 
rivers, has existed for years, but has increased in severity in 
recent months. For example, members of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in 1929 shipped 64 per cent of their 
lumber destined to States east of the Mississippi River through 
the Panama Canal; in 1930 they shipped 66 per cent; in 1931, 
75 per cent, and in 1932, 80 per cent. Lumber from the Pacific 
Coast through the canal goes not only to Atlantic ports but 
moves considerable distances inland by truck, by rail or by lake, 
sometimes as far west as Chicago. The recent develonment of 
light-draft vessels able to operate between New York City and 
ports on the Great Lakes has resulted in taking from rail carriers 
much traffic not previously handled over lake routes. 

But by far the most serious diversion of traffic from rail 
carriers in recent years has been to trucks. As the result of 
improved highways, movement by truck has greatly increased 
almost everywhere. Less-than-carload traffic has suffered more 
severely than has carload traffic, and the loss of the former has 
been so serious that, although in recent weeks loadings of all 
classes of carload freight have been in excess of those for 
corresponding weeks in 1932, the number of cars loaded with 
merchandise in less-than-carload quantities at the close of the 
record was still below loadings for the previous year. But the 
loss of traffic to trucks is by no means confined to less-than- 
carload shipments. A partial list of important commodities as 
to which large losses of carload traffic have taken place includes 
fruits and vegetables, livestock, canned goods, cotton seed, cotton, 
sugar, furniture, soap, wool, coffee, packing-house products, 
automobiles and beverages. As to only a few of these com- 
modities is there concrete evidence showing the proportion of 
the carload tonnage that has been diverted, but in the case of 
packing-house products, fresh meats and other commodities pro- 
duced or handled by one of the largest packers it is testified 
that 24.5 per cent of the total tonnage in recent months has been 
moving by truck, notwithstanding many reductions in rates made 
by the rail carriers. 


Only 27 Per Cent of Traffic Non-Competitive 


The southwestern carriers attempted to separate their total 
tonnage into three classes: First, commodities not subject to 
truck or water competition to any marked extent for either 
short or long hauls; second, articles subject to truck or water 
competition for short distances, and, third, commodities subject 
to truck, water or pipe-line competition for both short and long 
distances. Of the total tonnage 27 per cent is placed in the 
first class, 60 per cent in the second class and 13 per cent in the 
third class. Of the 60 per cent assigned to the second class it 
is estimated that 64 per cent moves for long distances and there- 
fore is not subject to truck competition to any material extent. 
Of the articles assigned to the third group approximately one- 
half of the tonnage consists of crude petroleum which is handled 
principally by pipe line or vessel and only to a comparatively 
small extent by truck; therefore, this computation indicates that 
about 28 per cent of the southwestern carriers’ tonnage is subject 
to direct and keen truck competition. 

Stating the competitive situation in terms of tonnage does not 
fully indicate the extent of the adverse effect upon the rail 
carriers inasmuch as much of the traffic handled by trucks is 
high grade, subject to comparatively high rail rates and which 
heretofore has produced material profit for the rail carriers. 
The competition is not confined to high-grade commodities, how- 
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ever. In Illinois about 50 per cent of the domestic coal traffic 
has been lost to the rail lines for hauls less than 100 miles. 
Over a million tons of coal were trucked into St. Louis and 
East St. Louis during the past year. In Alabama the movement 
by truck increased from 90,000 tons in 1929 to 335,000 tons in 
1932. Trucks moved about 350,000 tons into Denver in 1932. 
In the Pittsburgh district approximately 100,000 tons of coal 
per month are moved by truck. Sand, gravel, brick and similar 
commodities are also moving by trucks in considerable volume 
for short distances. 

The rail carriers are not only affected by the loss of tonnage 
to trucks and water carriers, but have been forced to reduce 
thousands of rates in an effort to retain their existing’ tonnage 
or regain some of that already lost. Carriers in the different 
territories presented exhibits showing reductions made by them 
to meet competition. The exhibit of the southern carriers con- 
tains 58 large sheets detailing various reductions that have been 
made for this purpose, some only on one commodity between a 
few points and others on one or more commodities throughout 
the entire southern region. 


Deferred Maintenance 


Respondents’ witnesses estimate that at the present rate of 
maintenance at the end of 1933, with traffic no greater than in 
1932, the accumulated deferred maintenance in the eastern district 
(including the Pocahontas region) will be approximately $200,- 
000,000, and in the western district $90,000,000. On the basis 
of average traffic in the years 1927-1931 carriers estimate deferred 
maintenance at the end of 1933 as about $330,000,000 in the 
eastern district and $210,000,000 in the western district. No 
maintenance estimates were presented for the southern region. 
If this is taken into account, the preceding estimates indicate 
that in the country as a whole at the present time there is an 
accumulated under-maintenance of something in excess of $300,- 
000,000 on the basis of 1932 traffic and something over $600,000,000 
if the traffic of the years 1927-1931 be taken as normal. 


The Question of Law 


Certain of the interveners concede that respondents are not 
now obtaining a fair return and that there is no possibility of 
their doing so without material industrial recovery. However, 
they take the position that these matters should receive little 
or no consideration in this proceeding, and urge that in deter- 
mining the reasonableness of existing freight rates and charges 
the value of the service to the shipper is paramount and con- 
trolling; that the present rates exceed the value of the service, 
are therefore in excess of just and reasonable rates, and should 
be substantially reduced. In support of this view they cite 
Covington etc. Turnpike Co. v. Sandford, 164 U. S. 578, as 
holding that the right of a public utility to any return upon its 
property devoted to the public service is subject to the limitation 
that the return shall be earned without the imposition of rates 
which exceed the bounds of reasonableness. They point out, 
as especially pertinent in the present economic situation, the 
holding of the court to the effect that if the establishment of 
new lines of transportation should cause a diminution in the 
number of patrons of the turnpike there in question, and conse- 
quently of the tolls collected, that is not in itself a sufficient 
reason why the operating company should be allowed to maintain 
rates which would be unjust to those who must and do use the 
turnpike. 

Those interveners also cite Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 467, 
in which the court said: 

What the company is entitled to ask is a fair return upon the value 
of that which it employs for the public convenience. On the other hand, 
what the public is entitled to demand is that no more be exacted from it 
for the use of a public highway than the services rendered by it are 
reasonably worth. 

And as accurately rounding out the doctrine they quote the 
following from Corpus Juris, Vol. 10, page 418: 

The public is entitled to demand that no more shall be exacted from 
it than the services rendered are reasonably worth, and this right takes 
precedence even over the right of the carrier to a fair return on its 
investment when the two rights can not stand together. 

Certain interveners cite Public Service Commission v. Great 
Northern Utilities Co., 289 U. S. 130, in which the court said 
that the “due process” clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States safeguards against the 
taking of private property, or the compelling of its use, for the 
public service without just compensation, but does not assure to 
public utilities the right in all circumstances to have a return 
upon the value of the property so used. To this the court added 
that the loss of, or the failure to obtain, patronage because 0 
competition does not justify the imposition of charges that are 
exorbitant and unjust to the public, the “due process” clause not 
protecting public utilities against such business hazards. 

Respondents, on the other hand, urge that revenue considera- 
tions are paramount. They refer to their failure in 1932 to earn 
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fixed charges by 152 million dollars, and to the fact that upon 
any basis of valuation of their property they earned in that year 
far less than a fair return on the value of the property devoted 
to the service of transportation. They urge that the results in 
1932 and so far this year indicate that upon any basis of valuing 
their property they will, at present rates, earn far less than a 
fair return during the ensuing year. They take the position that 
in view of their present condition no general reductions in rates 
may lawfully be required by us. 

In support of their view respondents cite the Railroad Com- 
mission cases, 116 U. S. 307; Northern Pacific Railway v. North 
Dakota, 236 U. S. 585; Vandalia Railroad Co. v. Schnull, 255 
U. S. 113; Railroad Commission v. East Texas Railroad 264 
U. S. 79; Banton v. Belt Line, 268 U. S. 413; Board of Com- 
missioners v. New York Telephone Co. 271 U. S. 23; and Mc- 
Cardle v. Indianapolis Water Co., 272 U. S. 400. They challenge 
as obiter dicta the above-indicated portions of the opinions of the 
Supreme Court relied on by interveners, and they argue that the 
quotation from Corpus Juris is unsupported by any decision of 
that court. | : 

These contentions were extensively discussed by the parties, 
both on brief and oral argument, but in view of our conclusions 
and the reasons therefor, hereinafter fully stated, we find it 
unnecessary to express any opinion with respect to them. It 
seems pertinent, however, to point out that in the Fifteen Per 
Cent Case, 1931, supra, in considering section 15a as added to 
the act in 1920, we said: 

But section 15a has not, in our opinion, made revenue needs the 
“paramount and —", factor in the determination of a reasonable 
general level of rates. actors which theretofore were relevant and 
entitled to consideration, notwithstanding the revenue needs of individual 
carriers, are still relevant and entitled to consideration, notwithstanding 
the revenue needs of the carriers in the aggregate, or by groups. * * * 

For the moment we express no opinion as to the weight to be given 
these particular factors in the present proceeding. That will be con- 
sidered later. But that they are relevant and material factors which 
must be given consideration we are persuaded. We are here speaking 
of the general level of rates, as applied to all traffic, or particular forms 
of traffic, and not of individual rates. 

Since the institution of this proceeding section 15a was amended 
by the Emergency Transportation Act, 1933. It now provides: 

In the exercise of its Dogg to _ just and reasonable rates the 
Commission shall give due consideration, among other factors, to the 
effect of rates on the movement of traffic; to the need, in the public 
interest, of adequate and efficient railway transportation service at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of such service; and to the 
need of revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, under honest, economical, 
and efficient management, to provide such service. 

The first two factors specified in that section are elements to 
be considered in determining the value of the service to the 
shipper. Adequate and efficient railway transportation service 
is important not only to the public in general but to the shipper 
in particular. The third factor relates solely to the revenue 
needs of the carriers. The weight to be given to the respectiv’ 
factors specified in that section depends upon the facts presented. 


Purchases Show Expansion 
(Continued from Page 242) 


produce supplies for equipment in service increases in 
car loading figures require purchases in greater propor- 
tion than would be required to maintain and operate 
equipment already in service. At this time purchasing 
is also subject to increases in material prices. Using the 
five-month average of $8.55 per car as the rate of pur- 
chasing in July, however, it follows that with approxi- 
mately 3,100,000 cars of revenue freight loaded in that 
month, the July expenditures for manufactured materials 
and supplies were somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$26,500,000 bringing the total July supply bill, with fuel 
added, to approximately $39,000,000. This is approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 more than the railroads were esti- 
mated to have expended in July, 1932. If this prospect 
does not materialize, it will not be because of any lack 
of demand for material but because revenues are still 
being conserved to cover interest and fixed charges. 

_While the decline in prices must be taken into con- 
sideration in judging the trend of purchases prior to 
1933, and while the possibility of rising prices must be 
considered in projecting the trend of purchases from 
now on, it is significant of the purchasing possibilities of 
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the railroads that the average expenditure of $8.55 per 
car of revenue freight loaded during the first five months 
of 1933 is in contrast to an expenditure for materials 
and supplies, exclusive of fuel, at the average rate of 
$12.50 per revenue car loaded in 1931, $16.80 in 1930, 
and $18.70 in 1929. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight loaded in the week ended July 

29 totaled 638,396 cars, according to the compila- 

tion of the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association. This was a decrease of 10,518 
cars below the preceding week this year, but an increase 
of 127,293 cars, or 24.9 per cent, above the correspond- 
ing week in 1932. It was a reduction of 123,422 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1931. Coal, coke, ore 
and merchandise l.c.]. freight showed increases for the 
week of July 29 over the preceding week this year, but 
grain and grain products, live stock, forest products and 
miscellaneous freight showed reductions. All commodi- 
ties showed increases over the corresponding week last 
year except grain and grain products. The summary 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, July 29, 1933 














Districts 1933 1932 1931 
NN re altel Bie 148,342 117,799 173,002 
I ares od hee ean ews 134,547 97,668 148,472 
I oo Soi.c anc saree :cieinseinse wate atone’ 50,196 33,774 45,268 
MIN Sosa fa ocaies Sie) ator 0i's ave a 'O-0-<c0. 80h 90,145 71,945 106,845 
eo Ee ee , 85,942 63,375 107,155 
re 82,988 83,481 115,617 
eee se eee 46,196 43,061 65,459 
Total Western Districts............. 215,126 189,917 288,231 
NE Te ia csc cn scx sonvs 638,296 511,103 761,818 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 33,365 40,504 51,520 
Re I FS glaring cao a haw uinion aise aus 15,067 14,505 19,797 
Cn ©Since bauweGiie ee elses veal ee eee 128,006 116,399 119,565 
NE eh Shen Gee bia sinee aimee 6,759 2,319 4,808 
IN ac asin gee hie ® 27,567 15,409 27,373 
RSE ONS Re ere etree 26,633 6,447 35,342 
OMNI, GEE, o.<ieisicivinvesgumeerse 172,407 166,870 213,942 
EO REE re 228,592 177,706 289,471 
Li Se Sarre 634,074 488,281 667,630 
WEEE Eee Fe Bien cs ce vewecces 539,223 415,928 762,444 
Week Ended Fully 15....6.0:00000000- 648,206 503,761 757,989 
Week Mages Te Be... ccswsiccccs 648,914 501,912 742,481 
Week Ended July 29............... 638,396 511,103 761,818 

Cumulative Total, 30 Weeks.... 15,716,457 16,040,524 22,045,217 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended July 29 
totaled 37,131 cars, which was an increase over last 
year’s loadings of 583 cars, but under the previous 
week’s by 1,858 cars; and the index number of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics dropped from 64.08 to 
62.10. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BuILDING SuPPLyY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND THE NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS ASSOCIATION are 
considering the inclusion of uniform transportation requirements 
in the codes being prepared for the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. The proposed clause covering this point is as follows: 
The methods employed in the transportation of building mate- 
rials from sources of supply to dealers’ warehouses and yards 
are vital factors in the cota conduct of the retail building 
supply industry. Since unorganized and unregulated forms of 
transportation have repeatedly upset stabilized markets and 
materially interfered with orderly business procedure, it is the 
judgment of the building supply industry that uniform shipping 
methods, rates and terms are essential to this business. Each 
dealer of building supplies shall order the shipment of materials 
in accordance with rules and regulations established by the 
various railroad regulating bodies, so that uniformity shall exist 
in rates, terms, minimum quantities and all other matters that 
affect the transportation of building supplies. 
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GEO Turnout 
Exhibited at Chicago 


NE of the features of the railway exhibit at A 

Century of Progress Exposition is a turnout of 

GEO construction, which comprises an adapta- 
tion to American standards of the GEO turnout used 
extensively in Germany. The installation, which con- 
sists of a complete No. 10 turnout, together with 500 
ft. of GEO track, is being exhibited jointly by The 
Lorain Steel Company, the Carnegie Steel Company 
and the Illinois Steel Company, immediately south of 
the Travel and Transport building. 

As described in detail in Railway Age for January 
11, 1930, page 137, GEO construction embodies a com- 
bination of a special form of tie plate with independent 
fastenings of the tie plate to the tie and of the rail to 
the tie plate that effects a rigidity of assembly not 
obtained in ordinary track construction. The plate is 
fastened to the tie by means of four screw spikes. It 
is of wide and heavy rolled steel with high ribs on each 
side of the rail seat, each rib being milled to fit the 
semi-elliptical head of the clamp bolts. The rail is 
secured to the plate by means of two “U”-shaped clamps 
which straddle the ribs, one leg bearing on the rail base 
and the other on the tie plate outside the rib. Clamp 
bolts, which are inserted in the rib slots, are equipped 
with double coil spring washers and hold the clamps 
down on the rail base and tie plate. Compressed and 
creosoted wooden shims are inserted between the rail 
base and the tie plate. Among the advantages ascribed 
to this construction are the virtual elimination of rail 
creeping, reduced wear of ties and rail, a marked in- 
crease in the stiffness of track which insures better line 
and surface at a considerably reduced maintenance cost, 
a decrease in rail end batter, a reduction of shock by 
the use of wooden shims, and an increase of safety. 

The No. 10 left-hand turnout installed at Chicago 
was made to conform to existing Illinois Central stand- 
ards so far as practicable. Both the switch points and 
the frog are 15 ft. long and the latter is of the rail- 
bound manganese type. Guard rails are 11 ft. long 
and are of the kinked-rail type with flare chocks and 
guard rail clamps. The switch points are made of a 
special section, with a web about three times as thick 
as the normal tee-rail web, and are heat treated to 
increase their toughness and wear resistance. By reason 
of this extra thickness, it was possible to eliminate the 
reinforcing bars and the holes for them. The stock 
rails are under-cut to suit the inverted “V” shape of 
the switch points, this construction having been found 
to greatly increase switch point life. The switch rod 
clips are designed to insure a good fit over the base and 
against the web of the switch rail. They are annealed 
steel castings and the bottom is cored in such a way 
that it forms a lock to prevent turning of the clip bolt 
head. 

The riser plate, gage plates, heel construction and 
the tie plates between the heel of the switch and the 
frog all embody the GEO principle of a ribbed plate, 
bolt and U-shaped clamp, with such modifications as 
were necessary to meet the requirements, clearances and 
other special conditions. Even the pressed-wood shim 
is employed wherever practicable. Where the rails are 
separated far enough to provide enough room, a separate 
plate is used under each rail; in other cases, where the 
rails are close together, one plate supports both rails, 
with single or double rib and clamp construction in the 
space between the rails to hold down the inside edges 
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of the bases of the rails. The construction at the heel 
of the switch and at the connection of the frog to the 
adjoining rails is similar to that employed at rail joints 
in GEO track construction except that one plate sup- 
ports the two rails at these points. 

One of the most unique features of the design is:that 
embodied in the riser plates and rail braces. Owing 
to the use of the special low section for the switch rail, 
the risers are so high that they are undercut to receive 
the inside edges of the base of the stock rail, which is 
thus held down effectively while providing a full flat 
bearing for the switch rail. The height of the risers 
is stepped down from 1% in. for the gage plate and 
the first four riser plates to 34 in. at the heel. Owing 
to the undercut to hold down the stock rails, a clearance 
of 5% in. is provided between the edge of the stock rail 
base and the outside rib of the riser plates to permit the 
rail to be moved out to clear for releasing it from track, 
but this clearance is effectively closed, when the clamps 
are in place, by a lug 5@ in. wide on the base of the 
clamp. 

The construction of the rail braces is also noteworthy 
in that a separate clamp is provided inside the brace to 
hold down the base of the stock rail independent of the 
clamp that holds the brace in place. The brace is made 
adjustable by a special vertical wedge that fits between 
the tapered heel of the brace and a tapered rib near the 
outer edge of the riser plates. 

Under the frog, between the heel and toe fillers, sepa- 
rate plates are provided on each tie, these plates having 
ribs on each end placed at the proper angle to fit the 
contours of the edges of the running and wing rail bases, 
the spaces between the ribs being filled with wooden 
shims. The guard rails are of the kinked type, em- 





Two Detail Views of the GEO Turnout Construction 


ploying cast steel flare chocks, held in position with one 
bolt each. A Lorain standard guard-rail clamp was 
placed opposite the frog point on each guard rail. The 
guard rail plates are of the two-ribbed type, utilizing 
the standard rolled clamps. The ribs are parallel to the 
running rail base and to the guard-rail base, the interval 
between the ribs being filled with wooden shims. 

In the opinion of the engineers who developed the 
details of this turnout, the GEO fastenings will prove 
equally effective in railroad crossings, in that they will 
eliminate the creeping and slewing of ties and obviate 
the looseness and poor alignment which so often de- 
velops. 
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Elisha Lee Dies Suddenly 


Illustrious Pennsylvania executive succumbs 
to apoplexy in New York 


Railroad, was stricken suddenly with apoplexy just 
after he had alighted from a train in New York on 
August 6 and died shortly thereafter. Mr. Lee was 
returning from Saratoga Springs on the New York 
Central with friends and, because of a derailment block- 
ing the line, Grand Central Terminal was closed to trains. 
Instead incoming trains were being operated to Ninety- 
sixth street, where passengers were being transferred to 
buses, and it was at this point that Mr. Lee was stricken. 
Mr. Lee was born in Chicago on 
September 24, 1870. When he was 
seven years old his family moved to 
Trinidad, British West Indies, 
where he remained until 1883. He 
then attended the public schools of 
Binghamton, N. Y., and “The 
Gunnery,” Washington, Conn. He 
completed his education at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
from which he was graduated in the 
class of 1892. 

Mr. Lee entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania in November, 1892, 
as rodman in the office of the di- 
vision engineer of the Tyrone divi- 
sion. From August, 1895, to 
October, 1897, he was on leave ot 
absence from the service attending 
to personal affairs. He was ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor in April, 
1899, and served in that capacity on 
various divisions until April, 1901, 
when he was appointed supervisor. 

In August, 1903, he was pro- 
moted to assistant engineer in the 
maintenance of way department. 
He was advanced to the position of 
principal assistant engineer of the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington (a P. R. R. subsidiary) on April 1, 
1907. On March 24, 1909, Mr. Lee was appointed 
superintendent of the New York, Philadelphia & Nor- 
folk (another P. R. R. subsidiary) and on March 3, 
1911, he was made assistant to the general manager of 
the Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh. He was 
appointed general superintendent of the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington on April 1, 1914. 

Mr. Lee served as chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee of Managers of the Eastern Railroads from De- 
cember, 1912, to 1914. In that position he had personal 
charge, on behalf of various railroads interested, of the 
negotiations with the railroad labor organizations, and 
of the presentation of the railroads’ case in the arbitra- 
tion of the wage demands made by the firemen, train- 
men and conductors. Later, he served as chairman of 
the National Conference Committee of Managers, in 
which capacity he conducted the negotiations between 
the railroads and the four train service brotherhoods in 
connection with their demands for an eight-hour day. 

On May 1, 1916, in connection with the enlargement 
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of the organization of the operating department of the 
P. R. R. Lines East of Pittsburgh, Mr. Lee was pro- 
moted to the newly created office of assistant general 
manager, and on April 1, 1917, he was appointed general 
manager. In 1917, after Vice-President W. W. Atter- 
bury went to France, Mr. Lee assumed his duties, and 
on August 20, 1917, the board of directors appointed him 
acting vice-president in charge of operation. Mr. Lee 
resigned from the service of the Pennsylvania on June 1, 
1918, when he was appointed federal manager of the 
Pennsylvania Eastern Lines, under 
the jurisdiction of the regional di- 
rector of the Allegheny region, 
United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

On March 1, 1920, at the termi- 
nation of federal control, the Penn- 
sylvania was reorganized, and Mr. 
Lee was appointed vice-president in 
charge of the Eastern region, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. On 
October 24, 1923, he was appointed 
vice-president in charge of the 
Central region, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, and on November 15, 
1924, he was appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation of the 
entire system. In September, 1926 
the directors elected Mr. Lee to the 
position of vice-president, a newly 
created position. On April 10, 1929, 
he succeeded the late Samuel Rea 
as a director. Mr. Lee was also a 
director of various subsidiary com- 
panies of the Pennsylvania and a 
director of the Norfolk & Western, 
the Central National Bank of Phila- 
delphia and the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. He was a manager of the Girard Trust 
Company and the Western Saving Fund Society of 
Philadelphia. , 

General W. W. Atterbury, president of the Penn- 
sylvania in commenting upon the death of Elisha Lee, 
said : 

“TI know of no words to express the sense of personal 


loss occasioned by Mr. Lee’s wholly unexpected death. 
Our relations had been extremely close for many years 
and I constantly relied upon his counsel and advice in 


the responsibilities which we shared. By reason of 
natural capacity, thorough technical education and long 
experience, Elisha Lee possessed all of the characteristics 
of an executive officer of the highest type. Beyond that 
he had something still more rare—an unmatched per- 
sonality which I have no hesitation in saying made him 
the best beloved man in his calling. He had friends 
beyond number, and in every walk of life, but not an 
enemy in the world. I never heard of anyone who knew 
Mr. Lee in any capacity who did not become completely 
attached and devoted to him. 

“To the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Lee’s work and 
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services over his career of forty-one years were in- 
valuable. His exceptional gifts were also freely used 
for the benefit of the railroad industry as a whole, in- 
cluding its employees of every rank. 

“In transportation circles, Mr. Lee was universally 
recognized as the foremost railroad executive in dealing 
with questions of employee relationships. He has done 
more than any other man that I could name to maintain 
those relationships upon a friendly and mutually loyal 
basis and to promote harmony between men and manage- 
ment. His success in this important work was largely 
due to his patience, his never failing kindness, his 
winning smile, his straightforward methods and the fact 
that leaders among railroad labor, without exception, had 
complete confidence in his integrity and absolute fairness. 
Among them were counted many firm friends of long 
standing. 


“Mr. Lee believed in seeking the truth, in hewing to 


the line and letting the chips fall where they would, and 
in even-handed fairness and justice to all. He practiced 
those principles consistently throughout his life.” 


The Burden 
of Defective Rails 
By C. W. Gennet, Jr. * 


ROM the rail failure statistics for the calendar year 
F 1931, contained in the latest report of the Rail Com- 

mittee of the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation, coupled with other data covering the operation 
of Sperry detector cars for that year, it has been pos- 
sible to obtain important figures indicative of the number 
of defective rails found in the United States and Canada. 
Thus the total of transverse and compound fissured 
rails reported was as follows: 


Found by Sperry-operated detector cars was......+-..seeseeseeees 5,012 
Found by A. R. A.-operated detector car approximated............ 421 
Reported as occurring in service approximated.........-....+eee0+ 4,795 

PN haan ete s 00654500050 400000 06 06800 eee 10,228 


If we assume these rails to average 100 lb. per yard 
and 39 ft. in length, it means that nearly 6,000 tons of 
rail, or 40 miles of track, were required for the replace- 
ment of the known cases of transverse fissured rails 
found and reported. 

But even that rather surprising tonnage represents 
only a part of the total defective rails, for, in locating 
the fissured rails mentioned, detector cars also found 
approximately 17,577 rails containing other types of 
defects, most of which had to be replaced almost as 
promptly as the fissured rails. In addition, practically 
10,000 other rail failures were reported as having oc- 
curred in rails of 1 to 5 years age, which is the service 
period selected by the A. R. E. A. as the basis for its 
rail failures statistics, so that some 27,577 rails, amount- 
ing to 16,000 tons, were required for replacement of 
these defective rails, in addition to the fissured rails. 
Therefore, a total of 22,000 tons, or nearly 140 track 
miles, was the obvious minimum required for replace- 
ment in 1931. Incidentally, this was about two per cent 
of all the rail of 85 lb. and heavier sections rolled in 
1931 and six per cent of that tonnage rolled in 1932. 

One could speculate much more with these figures. 
They become larger when estimates are made of what 
might have been found if all real main line tracks had 
been tested by detector cars, as they were on some roads. 
Also, if all rail failures on all of the roads had been 


* Vice-President, Sperry Rail Service, Chicago. 
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reported, the actual results would have been still larger. 
And if the number of rail failures found in rails of 
more than five years’ service age were known and added 
in, the grand total of defective rails that it was neces- 
sary to replace would be quite astounding. 

Accident Bulletin No. 100 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission shows that in 1931 there were 251 train 
accidents due to some condition for which defective rails 
were given as the primary cause. These resulted in 
the death of 9 persons and injuries to 126 others. In 
all probability the rails causing these accidents were 
included in those mentioned above, so that, aside from 
their mere replacement, it is easily seen that some of the 
defective rails assumed serious aspects. 


More Data Needed 


Unfortunately and regrettably, the Rail Committee's 
statistics for a number of years have not separated the 
failed rails reported into the various classes of commor 
types of failures. With the exception of special tables 
covering transverse fissured rails, it is impossible from 
the published data to determine how great a burden to 
the railroads head failures or web failures or base 
failures may be. Nor does it appear desirable under 
present practice dealing with the modern heavy section 
open-hearth steel rails to regard their life with respect 
to failures as being of only five years, as is done by 
the A. R. E. A. in compiling its rail failure statistics. 
Certainly thousands of failures occur after the five-year 
period has passed, and the good or bad records of 
various rails may be influenced greatly by what happens 
in a few later years of service. 

Rail failure statistics, to be of the greatest value, 
should show not only the ranking of the mills rolling 
the rails, but such subdivisions of a geographical charac- 
ter (and perhaps weights of sections) as would permit 
of fairly definite information bearing on the principal 
types of defective rails that occur in a reasonable life 
of, say, ten years. Obviously, if the hazard of each of 
the common types of rail failures was identical, the 
economical importance of each type would depend on 
the number of each that occurred under different com- 
mon conditions of service, and rail failure statistics 
really should be directed with that end in view. The 
absence of such detailed data, especially since the use 
of the heavier section rails of open-hearth steel became 
common, has tended undoubtedly to somewhat over- 
emphasize the occurrence of fissured rails and to so be- 
cloud the importance of head or web or base failures 
as to make those types of defects seem relatively incon- 
sequential. In this connection it would seem desirable 
also that the terms used in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s statistics be co-ordinated more closely with 
the Rail Committee’s practice and definitions in order 
to make possible a better comparison, year by year, of 
the two sets of data and a more complete understanding 
of the damage actually caused by defective rails from 
a real operating standpoint. 

As a matter of fact, statistics resulting from the oper- 
ation of Sperry detector cars in 1931 show that the de- 
fective rails located by the cars consisted of 


Transverse and compound fissured rails.........-......--- 24.1 per cent 





Tee EE errr ee ere eer eee 36.1 per cent 
Vertical split heads..... yoseee ne vie bevesescsiesieeeciesenes ee 32.4 per cent 
All other types of defective rails.........0.-0ee ee eeeeeeee 7.4 per cent 

«conte dnc s Were ENR b ERs DROS Neu caw new ses ente 100.0 per cent 


No doubt, some of the compound fissured rails in this 
grouping were really horizontal split heads in their 
earlier life, and, if it were practicable to do so, they 
should be charged as such. Compensating somewhat 
for that, means that transverse fissured rails found by 
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the detector cars comprised about 22 per cent of the 
total and head-failed rails about 70 per cent, while the 
remaining 8 per cent consisted chiefly of web and base 
failures. These figures are in fair harmony with the 
estimates first gfven above, wherein it is shown that 
6,000 tons of defective rails were actually fissured and 
16,000 tons otherwise defective. But, even more perti- 
nently, the figures confirm unmistakably the old and 
well known fact that head failures constitute a very 
troublesome and costly burden, for, without doubt, a 
minimum of 14,000 tons of rail were required to re- 
place them in 1931. 

It has been conceded for a number of years that 
defective rails can be divided into two great classes: 
viz., those defective because of internal transverse fis- 
sures, and those defective because of some condition 
affecting the head and aptly termed head-failed rails. 
These include, of course, horizontal and vertical splits, 
crushed, mashed and flowed-head rails. Web failures 
and base failures, comprising the third and fourth 
classes, appear to be quite negligible in comparison with 
other failures and are commonly regarded as incidental 
and fairly well controlled evils. Fissured rails unques- 
tionably constitute the greatest menace to safe trans- 
portation of any type of rail defect, but they, thankfully, 
appear from the data cited above to be less abundant 
than defective rails of other types. There are probably 
three split head rails to one fissured rail; yet by drawing 
on the imagination somewhat it may be inferred from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s statistics that 
there were about 80 times as many train accidents due 
to fissured rails as there were due to head failures. But 
what can be done, or what is being done, to reduce the 
apparently large burden that fissured rails and head- 
failed rails inflict on the railroads? 


Precautions Necessary 


The primary cause of fissures is still an undetermined 
problem. Ample evidence exists, and is being aug- 
mented almost daily, to show that fissures grow under 
traffic from some condition, or nucleus, contained in the 
new rail when it leaves the mill. Neither steel nor track 
conditions, neither section nor weight, appears to promise 
immunity. Fissures are found in very young as well 
as very old rail. No track seems to be absolutely beyond 
suspicion, for frequently that which is thought free 
from fissures today is rich with them tomorrow. 

Three direct methods of protecting the traffic against 
disaster from the constantly threatening menace are 
available. First, of course, is the eternal vigilance of 
all trackmen; secondly, the value that automatic signa! 
systems possess of stopping traffic when the track cir- 
cuit has been broken by a ruptured rail; and, thirdly, 


the indisputable value that detector car testing offers. | 


The first and second methods obviously are efficacious 
only when the fissure has become visible by having 
grown to the surface, or, as mentioned, when complete 
rupture of the rail has occurred. Neither offers any 
protection whatsoever against sudden rupture, directly 
under a train, caused by small fissures, or even large 
ones, that are entirely internal. By using the third 
method of attack, the concealed fissures, large and small, 
can be located and the hidden menace greatly reduced ; 
and if such testing is repeated at sufficiently frequent 
intervals, maximum safety of the rails can be assured 
constantly. For the primary cause of fissures, and the 
adoption of preventive measures at the mill, judgment 
must await the report of the Joint Committee now ener- 
getically engaged in studying the subject at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Head-failed rails present an entirely different picture. 
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As already mentioned, they offer no such hazard as 
fissured rails, very largely because they invariably give 
some visual sign that warns the trackmen of impending 
risks and so permits their removal before fracture 
occurs. But here, too, detector car testing in the search 
for fissures finds many cases of concealed splits that, 
while giving no surface warning, are sufficiently hazard- 
ous to warrant replacement. Head failures are almost 
invariably found in the one or two rails made from the 
tops of the ingots, though not infrequently bottom rails 
are likewise defective. It has been shown repeatedly 
that chemically and (or) physically sound steel is closely 
allied with split heads and those crushed or mashed or 
flowed. It has been known for years that generous 
relief from head failures is easily possible by simply 
increasing the usual discard from the ingots, but for 
that the manufacturers charge a premium which the 
railroads usually refuse to pay. Consequently, a rela- 
tively small proportion of “A” and “B” rails, always 
known to be of doubtful character, is directly responsible 
for a very large number of head-failed rails. 

Rails have been sold mostly on a purely “run of mine” 
basis for many years, the only reduction from the stand- 
ard price being for a small quantity of flawed rail. 
Times are opportune and conditions obviously such that 
a generous revision of practice in this respect seems 
warranted. New provisions should be made that will 
relieve the railroads more largely of the burden imposed 
by the cost of defective rails caused by abnormal steel. 


‘Communications _— 


As To Passenger Fares 


WasuincTon, D. C., 
To THE EpiTor: 

In your issue of July 29, Berkeley Robins attacks the difficult 
problem of determining how far it would be to the interest of 
the railways to reduce passenger fares. Without expressing 
any opinion as to the advisability of reducing passenger fares 
now, I question whether the result reached by Mr. Robins gives 
any clue as to the proper policy to be pursued, and that for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Even if one expresses accurately in an equation the con- 
current past fluctuations in per capita passenger-miles and pas- 
senger-mile cost, it is hazardous to connect these two variables 
as cause and effect in the sense that a variation in the unit 
cost will produce the effect on volume indicated by the equation. 
It is true, for example, that in the years 1900-1914 a downward 
trend in the unit cost was accompanied by a certain upward 
trend in the volume, but it may well be that the unit cost was 
in this case like the proverbial fly on the hub of the wheel, 
which said, “See what a dust I raise.” This period was one 
of rapidly expanding business activity before the competition 
of motor vehicles was felt, and it is probable that per capita 
passenger travel would have markedly increased in this period 
with a stationary or even somewhat rising unit cost to the 
traveller. In other words, a true demand curve cannot be de- 
rived from figures of this kind. 

(2) The study deals with maximum gross revenues, whereas 
the railways are aiming at the maximum net revenues. 

(3) The study assumes a uniform price for each passenger- 
mile. It is the practice at present, although this may not be in 
the best interest of the public, to try to classify passengers by 
means of excursion and bargain fares. To reduce all fares to 
1.75 cents a passenger-mile might greatly reduce the gross 
revenues. 

(4) In deriving demand curves for passenger service, it seems 
highly desirable to separate commutation from other passenger 
travel. Commutation passenger-miles are now a large part of 
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the total (over 27 per cent in 1931) and certainly must have a 
considerably different demand curve from that of regular pas- 
senger travel. From 1922 to 1929 commutation passenger-miles 
increased 12.50 per cent while other passenger-miles decreased 
17.70 per cent. The average price per unit was practically sta- 
tionary for commutation, but declined 4.02 per cent for other 
passenger travel in this period. This separation was not made 
in our statistics before July, 1921. 

Perhaps when specific results of many experimental reductions 
in fares to stimulate travel are available for some normal years, 
it will be possible to analyze the effect of fare changes on 
volume of travel ina more reliable manner. However, the article 
by Mr. Robins is of interest and value from the standpoint of 
method. 

M. O. Lorenz. 


Scientific Examination 
of the Passenger Fare Level 


New York. 
To THE EpiTor: 

The discussion of the relation between passenger rates and 
revenues by Berkeley Robins in the Railway Age of July 29 is 
to be commended as an attempt to apply scientific methods to a 
problem which is extremely intricate and controversial. 

Everyone will admit that the cost of passenger fares influences 
the amount of travel on the railways. Comparisons based on 
the purchasing power of the dollar are more logical than those 
based on actual fares and revenues. But, since the amount 





Pullman Displays Increasingly Popular 


With 30 people to car, it would take a train of 210,629 Pull- 
man sleepers to accommodate the 6,318,881 visitors who have 
inspected the Pullman Company’s exhibits in the Pullman build- 
ing at Chicago and at various railway stations throughout the 
country, since the first display was opened in March, 1931. 


Tin Foil by the Carload 


An unusual carload of freight, consisting of 100,000 Ib. of 
tin foil, was recently handled by the Northern Pacific from 
Spokane, Wash., enroute to Chicago. The carload of foil rep- 
resented the collection of thousands of adults and children in 
the vicinity of Spokane during the last few years, and it will be 
sold to provide funds for the Shrine hospital for crippled children. 
El Katif Temple, Spokane, was the shipper. 


Mountain Children Introduced to Railway Travel 


The Chesapeake & Ohio, represented by General Agent E. B. 
Loving and Yardmaster W. A. Bonavida of Charlottesville, Va., 
was host recently to a group of Virginia mountain children who 
experienced for the first time in their lives the pleasure of a ride 
on a train. The children were pupils in a school at McMullin, 
in the Virginia mountains, and arrangements for taking them to 
Charlottesville were made by Mr. Loving as a special treat 
before the school term closed. At Charlottesville, the children 
were shown through a restaurant car of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s “George Washington” and were taken by train from the 
C. & O. station to the Southern station and back again. It 
was a great day for the youngsters, especially appreciated by one 
small boy who announced when he got home, “I went to ride on 
a train and seen the gold plate that George Washington et on.” 


Frisco Employees Are Business Getters 


When it comes to getting freight and passenger traffic for 
their railway, the Frisco Employees’ Clubs do not appear inept 
even by comparison with the regular traffic soliciting organiza- 
tion of the railway. The traffic department recently made 
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which individuals would be inclined to spend for passenger 
transportation depends on the amount by which their incomes 
exceed the subsistence level, such studies might give more accu- 
rate results if they took into consideration also the variation in 
real income and its distribution. The rise in Mr. Robins’ index 
of use from 1900 to 1914 may be partly due to the increase in 
the national income during that period. 

Even if this factor is disregarded, some of the author’s con- 
clusions seem open to question. The vertical position of curve 
VII at the left side of the chart may vary considerably, depending 
on the relative importance assigned to the points for the group 
of pre-war years 1915, 1916 and 1917 and the years in which 
travel was influenced by the war, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Probably 
a considerable amount of passenger traffic in the latter years 
was due to the conditions produced by the war. If curve VII 
was made to approach more closely to the points for the former 


years, the index of use at zero fare would be decreased. This 


would cause an increase in the index of cost which would produce 
maximum revenue, with a decrease in the corresponding index 
of use and index of revenue. Mr. Robins has assumed the index 
of use at zero fare to be a constant. This is probably incorrect, 
and if the value of this index changes materially over a few 
years, a line such as curve VIII, based on only three years, could 
not be located from another, such as curve VII, based on a much 
longer period, unless the change in the index of use at zero fare 
was determined. 

The many special passenger rates which the railroads have 
made since 1931 should soon afford an opportunity to determine 
the effect of a reduction in the index of cost on the index of use. 
It is to be hoped that the reduction will result in an increase 
in the index of revenue as well as an increase in the index of 
use and substantiate the conclusions Mr. Robins has reached 
from the trend of 1929 to 1931. 


A. F. StTueEsine. 


Odds and Ends of Railroading... 


a recapitulation of the business secured by members of the 
various Frisco Employees’ Clubs throughout the system during 
the first six months of 1933, to find that 1,878 carloads of 
freight, 6,619 lc.l. freight shipments and 573 passengers were 
secured for the railway by the employees. These figures repre- 
sent actual business secured and not mere ‘tips on prospective 
business. The traffic secured by the clubs of some of the smaller 
points is especially notable. For example, the Clinton, Mo., Club, 
with a small membership, had a record of 18 cars, 760 l.c.l. 
shipments and 5 passengers. Outstanding results were secured 
also by the Afton, Okla.; and Lebanon, Mo., organizations. At 
Afton, 70 carloads of freight, 1,285 1.c.l. shipments and 65 pas- 
sengers were secured for the railway, while at Lebanon, 198 car- 


loads of freight and 1,359 l.c.l. shipments were successfully 
solicited. 


President Needles a 50-Year Veteran 


July 1 marked an important milestone in the life of President 
A. C. Needles, of the Norfolk & Western. On that day, he 
celebrated the completion of fifty years of service with the rail- 
way and received the diamond insignia of the Norfolk & Western 
Veterans’ Association. The presentation, which took place in Mr. 
Needles’ office in Roanoke, Va., was made by David W. Flick- 
wir, chairman of the executive committee of the Norfolk & 
Western, who has been closely associated with Mr. Needles 
throughout the entire 50-year period. In presenting the diamond 
button, Mr. Flickwir said that a study of the careers of the 
presidents of 82 Class I railways showed that only 11 of them 
have had a total of 50 years or more in railway service. Only 
one, besides Mr. Needles, has served the same road for as many 
as 50 consecutive years. Mr. Needles entered the service of the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad, now part of the N. & W., on July 
1, 1883, transferring to the operating department as a yard 
clerk the following year. His rise was steady through the posi- 
tions of yardmaster, trainmaster, superintendent, general super- 
intendent, general manager, operating vice president and Federal 
Manager. Mr. Needles became president of the N. & W. on 
May 1, 1924. 
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Further Appointments to 
Staff of Co-ordinator 


Eastman also discloses salaries paid 
to all aids getting more 
than $4,000 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, Fed- 
eral Co-ordinator of Transportation, has 
announced additional appointments to his 
staff. Initial appointments with biograph- 
ical sketches were published in the Railway 
Age of July 17, page 117. The new ap- 
pointments are as follows: 


N. D. Ballantine, Asst. Director, Section of 
Car Pooling 

Walter Bockstahler, Asst. 

Transportation Service : 

Edward M. Johnson, Assistant, Section of Trans- 
portation Service | ’ 

Arthur F. White, Assistant, Section of Trans- 
portation Service ’ 

Robert C. King, Assistant, Section of Transpor- 
tation Service : ; ‘ 
Carroll W. Brown, Assistant Director, Section 

of Purchases : 4 

George A. Cooper, Assistant, Section of Pur- 
chases 

H. P. Dalzell, Assistant, Section of Purchases 
Charles S. Morgan, Research Staff 

Norman D, Haley, Research Staff 

F. R. Bell, Research Staff 

A. Conway, Research Staff 

H. D. Folsom, Research’ Staff 


Director, Section of 


Ee; 

R E, Freer, Research Staff 
W. L. Fulton, Research Staff 
L. T. Paxton, Research Staff 
Warner Tufts, Research Staff 
T. K..Urdahl, Research Staff 
H. C. Wilson, Research Staff 


Messrs. Morgan and Haley are employees 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and their services have been loaned to the 
co-ordinator. Messrs. Bell, Conway, Fol- 
som, Freer, and Fulton are furloughed 
employees of the Commission’s Bureau of 
Valuation. 

Mr. Eastman has also made public the 
salaries paid to many of his staff. His 
statement in this connection reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Inquiries have been made as to the 
salaries which the assistants of the co- 
ordinator are receiving. Work with the 
co-ordinator is temporary in character. His 
term of office ends on June 16, 1934, unless 
extended, for a period not longer than one 
year, by the President. The research work 
preliminary to recommendations for legisla- 
tion will be even shorter in duration, and 
in most instances is not likely to. extend 
beyond November 1, 1933. Because of the 
temporary character of the work, consider- 
able expense is involved for assistants 
who have been obliged to make their head- 
quarters at Washington, New York, Chi- 
cago, or Atlanta and at the same time main- 
tain homes elsewhere. The co-ordinator, 
also, has found it necessary to secure the 
assistance of men with a high degree of 
skill and experience and of recognized 
standing in railroad work, but has not 




















A Suggestion to the NRA 


One section of the decision [refusing 
to order a general reduction in freight 
rates] is of special interest. In it the 
commission recants certain views it ex- 
pressed at the time of the Fifteen Per 
Cent Case in 1931. It then believed that 
the railways would lose little to com- 
peting motor carriers except short-haul 
less-than-carload traffic and that water 
carriers would take principally low- 
grade freight. “Time has disproved 
both of these beliefs.” Rival carriers 
are now taking “the cream of the rail- 
roads’ traffic,” and “unrestrained and 
destructive competition” is not only de- 
pressing railway revenues but “tending 
to prevent the maintenance of a stable 
and non-discriminatory rate adjust- 
ment.” 

Until Congress meets next January 
nothing can be done by legislative ac- 
tion to change this situation. But there 
remains the NRA. Why is it not pos- 
sible to establish a code of fair com- 
petition for the transportation industry 
as a whole, which, while protecting the 
legitimate interests of all of its com- 
ponent parts, would remedy the condi- 
tions of which the commission com- 
plains? The government, and the 
public generally, would gain from any 
move which reduced the railways’ need 
of federal loans and simultaneously 
helped restore their potentially enormous 
purchasing power. 

From the New York Times 











thought it wise to attempt to draft the serv- 
ices of executives of the larger railroads 
who might afford to serve the government 
regardless of compensation. The reasons 
are obvious. Salaries have been affected 
by these and other considerations. 

“The salaries which are at a rate in excess 
of $4,000 per year are as follows: 


V. V. Boatner, Western Regional Di- 


WE asa vo nbaacasiet cxnaecees sud $15,000 

. J. German, Eastern Regional Di- 

ees Sidhe nis sae)s:41s ataoin © eieldmteete 15,000 
C. E. Weaver, Southern Regional Di- 

WUE: Wa scinamne<0000618-0ee sd ewewe 15,000 
J. R. Turney, Dir. Section of Trans- 

CIEL, SEWN o.0.606:60:030:5'0:0.9:4:0:4:61055 15,000 

i Caskie, Southern Traffic Assist- 

CE: «cia aie ond oes ab ante aw easels 8,500 
W. H. Chandler, Eastern Traffic Assist- 

SE. cuisive ceiktadeliwannees saatieenaet 8,500 
C. E. Hochstedler, Western Traffic As- 

ME, Sinn weeitanes oenoedatee seceee 8,500 

. L. Lockwood, Director, Section of 

ES os ciic 4055s eiearmeie embed lone 7,500 
O. C. Castle, Director, Section of Car 

PE bce edncat scat scdGawmpemensus 7,500 
J. W. Carmalt, Executive and Legal As- 

ee err ea ae « see 
J. L. Rogers, Executive Assistant...... 7,500 
N. D. Ballantine, Asst. Dir. Section of 

Ce EE ois. 04.4064 c0wrdegsine eens 6,000 
W. Bockstahler, Asst. Dir. Sect. of 

Transportation Service ........e.se0- 6,000 


(Continued on page 256) 
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The Regional Committees 
Must Take Leadership 


Eastman warns that ‘‘general commit- 
tees” are device to avoid 
protecting jobs 


Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator 
of transportation, has addressed a com- 
munication to the three regional co-ordinat- 
ing committees suggesting that the setting 
up of “general committees” in each region 
independently of the co-ordinating commit- 
tees “has the earmarks of a device to avoid 
the provisions of section 7 (b)” of the 
Emergency Transportation Act, this being 
the clause prohibiting the reduction in the 
number or compensation of employees by 
reason of any action taken pursuant to the 
authority of the act. 

In order to keep “entire good faith” with 
the President and Congress, Mr. Eastman 
gives his opinion “that projects for econ- 
omy which are found to require considera- 
tion by committees of carriers of any 
region collectively should be handled as the 
Act contemplated” through the regional co- 
ordinating committees. 

“With a view to accomplishing this re- 
sult,” the communication continues, “I deem 
it my duty now to refer to the regional 
co-ordinating committees for investigation 
and report all projects within their respec- 
tive regions which are embraced under cer- 
tain general heads listed in the appendix 
hereto. They cover matters which, as my 
regional directors have found, the general 
committees are now investigating or pro- 
pose to investigate. They do not include 
projects which may be undertaken by in- 
dividual railroad systems in ordinary course 
of management, but are confined to proj- 
ects which require co-ordinated action by 
two or more separately operated carriers. 
Nor do they include projects which have 
been consummated, or those which are 
about to be consummated under arrange- 
ments which have been completed. The 
object which I seek to achieve is that the 
regional co-ordinating committees shall as- 
sume the leadership and _ responsibility 
which the Act intended that they should 
assume, and take charge of the general 
committees. 

“Two things may be said of economies in 
railroad operation and management which 
involve reduction in railroad employment. 
From a long-range point of view I am 
fully persuaded that it is essential to the 
welfare of railroad investors, of railroad 
labor, and of the country generally that the 
railroads should be operated with the ut- 
most possible economy. From a _ short- 
range point of view, there is another as- 
pect to the matter. The country is now 
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engaged in a great and concentrated effort 
to pull itself out of the mire of depression 
by increasing employment, lifting purchas- 
ing power, increasing production, and sus- 
taining it through the force of greater con- 
sumption. At such a time it may be well 
that projects for economy at the expense of 
labor should be postponed, so that they 
may not in any way conflict with or im- 
peril the supreme effort toward recovery 
which the nation is now making. 

“Such a postponement need not and 
should not prevent the survey and search 
for all possible economies in railroad opera- 
tion, consistent with good service, upon 
which we have embarked, and I have every 
confidence that the results of this endeavor 
will eventuate to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

“It may be, also, that certain projects 
can, with advantage, be undertaken sub- 
ject to the restrictions in the labor clause, 
and that these restrictions will permit 
the economy to be realized gradually.” 

The projects upon which the co-ordinat- 
ing committees are asked to report are as 
follows : 


Proyects For Joint Action By Two or More 
SEPARATELY OPERATED CARRIERS 
Unification of Facilities, including 

1. Unification or joint use of terminal facili- 
ties, particularly at the larger terminal cen- 
ters, but also at the smaller common points. 
Terminal facilities include, among others, 
yards, team tracks, stations (both passenger 
and freight), ticket offices, accounting offices, 
general offices, telegraph facilities, freight 
houses, icing facilities, round houses, lighters 
and tugs, warehouses, docks, elevators, coal- 
piers, and produce terminals. 

2. Unification or joint use of shops, includ- 
ing among others, back shops, engine ter- 
minals, and other places where repairs are 
made, 

3. Unification or joint use of other facili- 
ties, such as tie-treating plants, stone-crushers, 
ballast pits, quarries, power plants, store- 
houses, scrap and reclamation yards, etc. 

Unification of Service. 

1. Arrangements for the consolidation or 
pooling of traffic or train service, freight or 
passenger. 

2. Arrangements for the consolidation or 
pooling of other forms of service. 

3. Discontinuance of unduly circuitous or 
otherwise uneconomical routes. 

Note: Projects which have been consummated 
are not to be included, nor projects for the con- 
summation of which arrangements have been 
completed. 


Strike Vote in Canada 


Faced with the refusal of the Canadian 
railways to reconsider the 10 per cent addi- 
tional wage reduction which went into force 
on May 1, and authorized by the consent 
of their general committees to take a strike 
ballot among the membership of the train- 
men’s, enginemen’s and telegraphers’ unions 
throughout the country, the general confer- 
ence committee of these organizations in 
Montreal last week announced their deter- 
mination to take a strike referendum im- 
mediately. 

In May, while the unions were still con- 
ducting negotiations with the companies, 
the Minister of Railways and the Minister 
of Labor, the possibility of a strike was 
not even considered by the union leaders, 
although its shadow hung continually in 
the background. It will take at least a 
month or six weeks for the ballot to reach 
every man in the various services and for 
the results to be tabulated. 

Meetings will be held in Montreal of 
shopmen, maintenance of way men and 
signalmen, with further meetings of these 
unions and the companies to follow. It is 
definitely stated that the shopmen will not 
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consent to the added ten per cent cut. The 
union leaders assert that this unanimous 
action on the part of all the railway labor 
organizations will precipitate co-operation 
of all the standard railway labor unions, 
which has been lacking before, and that 
all will be prepared to strike in the fall 
at the railway’s busiest season if their 
demands are not complied with. 


Further Reductions in Tie Stocks 


Continued reductions in the number of 
crossties in the hands of tie producers for 
railway consumption are reflected by the 
inventories reported to the Railway Tie 
Associaton by companies handling approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the commercial out- 
put. On July 1, these companies accounted 
for 4,948,758 crossties. This was approxi- 
mately 7 per cent less than the quantity in 
stock on June 1, 14 per cent less than the 
stock on January 1, and 27 per cent less 
than the stock on July 1, 1932, and repre- 
sents a steady decline month by month since 
the commencement of records on January 
1, 1932, the stock at that time amounting 
to 8,638,999 ties. 

Of the total stock on July 1, 325,296 ties 
were for use untreated, 3,739,628 were oak 
ties for treatment and 883,834 consisted of 
other species for treatment. These stocks 
are contrasted with 451,180 ties for use 
untreated on January 1, 1933, and 504,417 
on July 1, 1932; 4,160,711 oak ties for 
treatment on January 1, 1933; and 4,640,- 
430 on July 1, 1932; and 1,133,808 ties of 
other species on January 1, 1933; and 1,- 
575,538 on July 1, 1932. The number of 
8-ft. ties was 3,085,724 on July 1, as com- 
pared with 3,761,784 on January 1, 1933 
and 4,472,555 on July 1, 1932; while ties 
8 ft. 6 in. in length numbered 1,863,034 on 
July 1, 1933, as compared with 1,983,815 on 
January 1, 1933, and 2,247,830 on July 1, 
1932. 

Of the ties in the hands of reporting 
companies on July 1, 2,316,068, or 47 per 
cent, were stored in the district comprising 
the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and that part of Louisi- 
ana east of the Mississippi river. This 
stock contained 2,301,369 ties on June 1, 
1933, and 2,750,258 ties on July 1, 1932. 
The next largest stock on July 1, amounting 
to 1,502,978, or 32 per cent of the total, 
was reported by the district comprising the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. This stock contained 1,581,- 
654 ties on June 1, 1933, and 2,109,224 on 
July 1, 1932. The next largest stock, con- 
sisting of 913,744 ties, was reported by the 
district comprising the states of Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas City, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas and the western part of Louisiana, 
this stock being compared with 1,216,069 
ties on June 1, 1933, and 1,414,993 ties on 
July 1, 1932. 


20 Years Without a Passenger Killed 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern has oper- 
ated, since its formation in January, 1917, 
and its predecessor, the New Orleans, Mo- 
bile & Chicago, since January, 1913, with- 
out a passenger having been killed. Within 
this period, 1913 to 1932, 10,161,289 pas- 
sengers have been carried and they have 
traveled a total of 254,222,438 passenger- 
miles. 
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Roads Urged to Re-employ 
Men, Increase Maintenance 


Co-ordinator Eastman says deferred 
maintenance work “sorely 
needs to be done”’ 


The Federal Co-ordinator of Transporta- 
tion, Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, on 
August 3 sent the following telegram to 
the president of every Class I railroad: 

“Reports to me indicate that the rail- 
roads have restored about 40,000 men to 
work since June 1. This is good, but is it 
all that can be done? A _ country-wide 
drive is on to increase employment, build 
up purchasing power, increase production, 
and sustain it by consumption. If all pull 
together this drive will succeed, but it may 
fail if some hang back. The railroads 
will gain directly and immediately if it suc- 
ceeds, and they have much deferred main- 
tenance work which sorely needs to be done. 
Money spent for such work will be well 
spent and consistent with economy. 

“T strongly urge that the railroads spend 
every available dollar in putting men back 
to work and in so doing their part in the 
drive they will I believe serve their own 
interests as well as those of the country. 
Further economies in operation, without im- 
pairment of service, must not ultimately be 
neglected, but the immediate need of the 
country is the return of men to work. I 
have every reason to believe that the rail- 
road executives sympathize with this point 
of view and will cooperate.” The rail- 
roads have also in a considerable number 
of instances increased the hours of em- 
ployment of men already at work. 

According to a later statement by Co- 
ordinator Eastman, advices from all the 
Class I railroads except the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western show that the net number of 
men returned to work since June 1 is 
65,268. The 5,536 men returned to work by 
the Baltimore & Ohio were not segregated 
in its report by classes. Omitting these, 
the reports show 22,942 men returned to 
work on maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, 17,214 on maintenance of equipment, 
and 19,696 in all other classes of employ- 
ment. The New York Central system leads 
the list with 19,341 men returned to work. 
Next comes the Baltimore & Ohio with 
5,536, and then the Pennsylvania system 
with 5,132. 

“Responses from many of the roads,” 
said Mr. Eastman, “indicate a general de- 
sire to return men to work as rapidly as 
needed work and finances permit. It is 
probable that the number returned will be 
materially increased if present business is 
maintained. The responses also indicate 
that there have been many instances where 
men already on part time have had their 
hours of work increased, and that the roads 
are increasing their purchases of materials 
and supplies.” 

Roads other than those mentioned which 
reported 1,000 or more men re-employed 
since June 1 include: Santa Fe, 1,453; 
Chesapeake & Ohio, 2,346; Burlington, 
1,046; Rock Island, 2,865; Milwaukee, 
2,771; Erie, 1,324; Great Northern, 3,485; 
Illinois Central, 2,731; Louisville & Nash- 
ville, 1,242; Southern Pacific, 1,581; Union 
Pacific, 1,187. 
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Reparations a “Racket” ? 


Inquires Woodlock 


Former commissioner finds prac- 
tices of |. C. C. contravene 
common law 


Former Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Thomas F. Woodlock, writing in 
the Wall Street Journal, raises a question 
as to the whole procedure of awarding 
reparations in I. C. C. rate cases. Not 
only does he point out the abuses which 
the commission itself has recognized but 
he calls into question the practices of the 
commission in dealing with these cases. 

“There is” he writes, “one phase of rail- 
road law and railroad regulation which is 
badly in need of reform, yet is, unfortun- 
ately, most unlikely to get it—reparation. 
This writer will hazard once more in the 
faint hope that possibly something may. be 
done to cure what he_ unhesitatingly 
characterizes as a continuing abuse. That 
is the use of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s forum as it has for many years 
been used, and is still being used, as ma- 
chinery for collection of ‘damages’ for al- 
leged ‘unreasonable’ or ‘inapplicable’ rates 
paid by shippers. He indicts that use on 
the following grounds: 

“First, that in the treatment of claims 
for ‘damages’ under Section 1, which pro- 
hibits the collection of ‘unreasonable’ rates, 
the commission has, in fact, so relaxed the 
common law principle (that ‘damages for 
tort? must be proven) as to approach, at 
times, something like a ‘presumption’ of the 
very thing which the law requires to be 
proved—which is the ‘unreasonableness,’ in 


- fact, of the rate. 


“Second, that in the treatment of claims 
for ‘damages’ under Section 6, which pro- 
hibits collection of rates for which there 
is no tariff authority, the commission has 
at times so strained the principle of strict 
tariff construction ‘against the maker’ as 
to produce results repugnant to justice and 
common sense. 

“Third, that as a result of this policy, 
carried on over a series of years, claims for 
‘reparation’ have clogged the commission’s 
dockets to the extent of providing two- 
thirds of the rate-cases which absorb so 
enormous a proportion of the commission’s 
time. 

“On the first count this writer asserts 
that, notwithstanding many exceptions to 
be found in the commission’s reports, both 
in the form of. majority decisions and 
minority expressions, the commission has 
in a great many cases held that a reduction 
of rates ordered for the future (a quasi- 
legislative act) necessarily implied a con- 
demnation of the rate for the past (a quasi- 
judicial act) and required an award of 
damages, i. e., ‘reparation,’ 

“In proof of this it is perhaps sufficient 
to point out that the commission carried 
to the Supreme Court an order of repara- 
tion against a carrier which charged a rate 
no greater than the commission had itself 
Prescribed as a ‘maximum reasonable rate’ 
Only two years previously! This was the 
Arizona Grocery Case. The court voided 
the commission’s order. ‘The fact that it 
made such an order in the first instance, 
and that it defended it to the end, is con- 
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clusive as to its concept of ‘reasonableness 
for the past,’ and this writer submits that 
that concept is often tantamount to pre- 
sumption of something which should be 
proved. 

“On the second count this writer asserts 
that, notwithstanding many exceptions to 
be found in the commission’s reports, both 
in the form of majority decisions and mi- 
nority expressions, the commission has ap- 
plied the principle of strict construction of 
tariffs in the matter of the ‘intermediate 
rule,’ ‘rule 77’ and the old ‘tariff circular 
5 (b) rule’ in a multitude of cases so as 
to produce manifestly inequitable results. 

“In proof of this it is sufficient to recall 
the notorious Standard Oil Cases (Nos. 
15,877 and 15,878, 139 I. C. C. 297) in 
which the ‘intermediate rule’ and the ‘Jones 
Combination rule’ were invoked to justify 
claims for reparation estimated at over 
$25,000,000. Notwithstanding the glaring 
inequity and manifest absurdity of these 
claims, they were supported by a long line 
of precedent rulings by the commission in 
the light of which they were inexpugnable, 
and it was by only a narrow majority— 
7 to 4that the commission finally dis- 
regarded its precedents and rejected the 
claims. The facts concerning these cases 
are sufficient to indicate the concept enter- 
tained by the commission as to tariffs and 
their construction. (It is but fair to say, 
however, that the principal tariff circular 
rules on which many of these claims were 
based have now been changed.) 

“As to the third count, the commission’s 
own reports speak for themselves. The 
strange thing is that as far back as 1916 
the commission described the ‘reparation’ 
business in terms for which the modern 
word ‘racket’ would be the most appropri- 
ate designation, and has several times since 
so referred to it. It has recommended a 
drastic curtailment of the ‘statutory periods’ 
during which ‘damages’ accrue. Notwith- 
standing this, its practice has been as above 
indicated. It is safe to say that todav 
there are multitudinous ‘commerce lawyers’ 
and bureaus auditing freight bills all over 
the country in the hope of discovering 
grounds for damages, and ‘contingent fees’ 
on ‘business’ of this sort sometimes take 
two-thirds of the sums recovered. 

“It is now well over 20 years since every 
railroad rate charged has been subject to 
review by the commission. It is not time 
to inject into this matter something that 
will bring the collection of this kind of 
damages into a more ‘reasonable’ accord 
with the common law principle of ‘dam- 
ages for tort’ and the practice of the 
courts ?” 


Barge Line Protests Against Lower 
Railroad Freight Rates on Sugar 


The Mississippi Valley Barge Line Com- 
pany, a private corporation, has filed a suit 
in the United States District Court in St. 
Louis, Mo., attacking the recent action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
approving a lower railroad freight rate on 
sugar shipped from Gulf of Mexico ports 
to various middle western states, contend- 
ing that the new rate is ruinous to inland 
water transportation. The court is asked to 
issue an injunction to prevent enforcement 
of the rates and also an order setting aside 
the commission’s order approving the rates. 
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The petition charges that the purpose of 
the railroads in lowering sugar rates is 
not to meet competition but to cripple or 
eliminate the barge lines operating along 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and their 
tributaries. The railroads have been 
charging 52 cents per 100 lb., compared 
with the rate of 37 cents to 42 cents 
charged by the barge lines. The railroad 
then asked for a rate reduction of 28 cents 
and the commission finally approved the 
rail rate of 32 cents on sugar shipped 
from Alabama, Florida and Louisiana to 
points in Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, IIli- 
nois, Ohio, Tennessee and Wisconsin. The 
petition stated that the sugar traffic con- 
stitutes 33 1/3 per cent of the freight traf- 
fic of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
and 40 per cent of its revenue. 


Wabash Returns to 4412-Hr. Week 


After a four-months trial period, the 
five-day, 40-hr. week for general office 
clerks of the Wabash has been dropped 
and on August 1, they returned to a six- 
day, 44%4-hr. week, the move resulting in 
the elimination of 45 union clerks in St. 
Louis, Mo., and 5 at Detroit, Mich. Prior 
to April 1, the clerks were paid on a basis 
of 48 hr. per week, although they worked 
only 44% hr., while since April 1, they 
were paid for 43% hr. and worked 40 hr. 
The union requested a return to the old 
schedule of hours and pay but without 
dismissing any clerks, and the Wabash re- 
plied that it could not do this and posted 
notices that certain clerical positions would 
be abolished as of August 1. The road is 
willing to continue the 40-hr. week. 


Northwest Board Pledges Aid to Gov- 
ernment—Favors Bus and Truck 
Control 


The Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
at its forty-second formal meeting at 
Aberdeen, S. D., on July 25, adopted two 
resolutions, the first tendering the full and 
complete co-operation of the board to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Rail- 
road Co-ordinator Joseph B. Eastman in 
their efforts to restore normal conditions 
and the second, referring to interstate bus 
and truck transportation... In the latter 
resolution, the board requests that the 
federal government place all highway 
trucks and motor coaches engaged in inter- 
state transportation under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and provide for their regulation along the 
same lines and to the same extent in prin- 
ciple, at least, that the railways are regu- 
lated, namely, the fixing of rates, the pro- 
hibiting of rebates, secret rates and dis- 
criminatory practices, the establishing of 
standards of service, providing for public 
safety, fixing of working conditions and 
wages of employees on a basis comparable 
for corresponding services with the scale 
of wages which Joseph B. Eastman, as 
federal railway co-ordinator, recently in- 
duced the railway managements and em- 
ployees to agree upon; and remove or make 
more flexible the regulation of the railways 
with respect to matters where it is found 
impracticable or illegal to regulate com- 
petitive forms of transportation in a corre- 
sponding degree. 
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D. L. & W. Resignaling 


Adhering to its announced policy of fur- 
nishing maximum employment during the 
depression, the Lackawanna has a large 
force at work renewing its signal system 
upon the main line of the Buffalo division, 
between Buffalo, N. Y., and Elmira. Be- 
sides providing work for regular forces, 
furloughed employes have been re-employed 
to augment the work. Virtually all of 
the apparatus being installed was recon- 
ditioned at the company’s signal shop, at 
Dover, N. J. The work involves renewal 
of automatic block signals, substitution of 
electric for oil illumination and, the length- 
ening of the blocks. Reducing the number 
of signals is in conformity with measures 
for utmost safety of train operation at all 
times. A feature of the improvement is 
that automatic electric lights are taking 
the place of oil lights. 


North Western Passenger Traffic Up 


July passenger traffic on the Chicago & 
North Western increased 31.2 per cent 
over July, 1932, as a result of increased 
travel stimulated by The Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago. The increase 
in July over the same month last year 
amounted to 37,936 passengers, and required 
the operation of 130 extra trains. 


New York Central Traffic to Chicago 
at Peak 


Travel over the New York Central to 
A Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago set a new peak on August 6, when 
7,721 persons were brought into that city 
on the one day. A special train from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 8 regular trains with 
27 sections, including 15 sections from New 
York and Boston, Mass., and 7 from the 
Southeast over the Big Four through Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, were a part of the movement. 


Oil Painting Given Millionth Guest at 
Rail Exhibit 


The millionth World’s Fair sightseer to 
visit the London, Midland & Scottish and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy displays 
south of the Travel and Transport build- 
ing at a Century of Progress at Chicago 
on August 3, Miss Caroline Pierce of 
Milton, Mass., was presented with an oil 
painting of the trains exhibited by these 
railroads. The presentation was made by 
Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington, 
and T. D. Slattery, assistant to the vice- 
president of the London, Midland & Scot- 
tish. 


Abandonment of Two Colorado Roads 
Being Considered 


The abandonment of two Colorado rail- 
roads that played an important part in gold 
and silver developments in Colorado is 
again under consideration. One line is the 
Colorado & Southern’s South Park line 
that connects Denver with the mining camp 
of Leadville and the other is the Denver 
and Silver Plume line which embraces the 
once famous Georgetown loop. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the parent 
company of these lines, plans to renew its 
application before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon the Leadville 
line. The application was filed three years 
ago but action was delayed to determine if 
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the road could regain business lost to motor 
coaches and trucks. 

The fate of the Silver Plume branch 
rests with the residents along the line. A 
meeting with shippers will be held soon 
and if they agree to give more business to 
the railroad instead of to trucks and motor 
coaches, a portion of the line recently 
damaged by floods will be rebuilt and 
service resumed. Otherwise, a request for 
abandonment will be filed. 


Shippers Voting on Type of Cars 
Required 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
has sent a questionnaire to producers, con- 
sumers, etc., which affords shippers the 
opportunity to place before the railroads 
their particular car equipment problems. 
The questionnaire is designed to reveal the 
actual need for such cars as the movable 
roof box car, the hopper or drop bottom 
box car with side doors, covered hopper 
cars, covered gondola cars and containers. 
The questions asked are: 

Have you need for a car of this descrip- 
tion? To what extent are you now using 
this type of car? If not, can you use them? 
and For what kind of materials? 


Burlington Indicted 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
six Chicago commission merchants and 
firms were indicted on August 7 by a 
federal grand jury at Chicago on charges 
of violating the Elkins Act by unlawfully 
receiving, soliciting and granting rebates, 
it being alleged that the merchants pro- 
cured approximately $50,000 by filing false 
claims and receiving settlements. The re- 
turn of the indictments is the result of an 
investigation initiated several months ago 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
According to a statement made by Assist- 
ant United States Attorney Benjamin F. 
Landis, “as soon as additional evidence of 
the practice of filing false claims with 
railroads and receiving rebates in the guise 
of false damage claims is disclosed, these 
matters will be presented for the consid- 
eration of the grand jury.” 


Acquisition of Cotton Belt by Southern 
Pacific Is Upheld by Special 
Tribunal 


The petition of the Missouri Pacific and 
the Texas & Pacific against the United 
States and the Southern Pacific, attacking 
the validity of an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authorizing the 
acquisition of the St. Louis Southwestern 
by the Southern Pacific, was denied by a 
special federal tribunal composed of Judge 
Charles H. Moorman of the United States 
circuit court and District Judges A. M. J. 
Cochran and Charles I. Dawson of Louis- 
ville, Ky., sitting at Frankfort, Ky. The 
court ruled that the two orders authorizing 
the acquisition and control of the Cotton 
Belt by the Southern Pacific are valid and 
that a third order of the commission taking 
the Cotton Belt from System No. 10, the 
Illinois Central, and placing it in System 
No. 16, the Southern Pacific, is valid. 


New Rates to the Fair 


The cent-a-mile coach rates which west- 
ern railroads have sold during the past few 
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months on Saturdays and Sundays to 
patrons wishing to visit the Century of 
Progress Exposition at Chicago are now 
being sold on Fridays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days up to October 29. 

The Great Northern, the Northern Pacific 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific have announced a cent-a-mile fare 
to Chicago and return in effect from August 
10 to September 20, which will be honored 
not only in day coaches but also in tourist 
sleepers. The usual sleeping car charge is 
additional. The rates apply from all sta- 
tions in Montana as far west as Missoula 
on the Milwaukee and the Northern Pacific, 
and Stryker on the Great Northern. Pas- 
sengers have 25 days in which to return. 
Railroads connecting with the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific and 
operating into Chicago are participating in 
the low fare. 


St. Louis Committee of N.R.A. 


The St. Louis (Mo.) committee organ- 
ized to co-operate with the National Re- 
covery Administration in acquainting 
employers, employees and the general public 
with the purposes of the N.R.A. and in 
securing their voluntary co-operation in- 
cludes the following: Chairman, Col. 
Harry Scullin, president of the Scullin 
Steel Company; honorary chairman, Mayor 
Bernard F. Dickmann ; vice-presidents, Ed- 
win S. Feissner, president of the St. 
Louis Car Company, Henry W. Kiel, 
federal receiver for the St. Louis Public 
Service Company, and E. J. Miller, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Screw & Bolt 
Company; and chairman of the Publicity 
committee, E. H. McReynolds, director of 
publicity and advertising of the Missouri 
Pacific. 


Boston & Maine—Maine Central Sub- 
sidiary Resumes Airplane Service 


Airplane passenger service between Bos- 
ton, Mass. Portland, Me. Rockland, 
Waterville and Bangor was resumed by 
the Boston-Maine Airways, Inc., the 
aviation subsidiary of the Boston & Maine 
and the Maine Central, on August 11, with 
five round-trips daily between Boston and 
Portland, and two round-trips between 
Boston and Bangor. The new service is 
planned as a permanent all-year operation, 
provided the traffic warrants. The inaugu- 
ral schedules will be maintained until 
October 1, when the fall and winter sched- 
ules will be announced. The Boston- 
Maine Airways, Inc., the first passenger 
air service wholly sponsored by railroads 
in this country, operated over this route 
as a summer-time operation in 1931, but 
service was suspended last year because 
of business conditions. 


Further Appointments 


(Continued from page 253) 
C. W. Brown, Asst. Dir. Section of 


EE «  canedaiwein acd cansesiaders 5,400 
G. A. Cooper, Assistant, Section of Pur- 

x MN as ne cae bs a acihins ates asa 4,200 

. Powell, Research Staff.......... 8,500 

5 Mf "Beyer, Research Staff...........- 8,000 

L. Craven, Research Staff.........00- 8,000 

W. B. Poland, Research Staff 8,000 

H. D. Folsom, Research Staff oe  §,900 

F, R. Bell, Research Staff........ co me "400 

W. L. Fulton, Research Staff 5, 100 
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Pp. A. cana Moseareh Stahl. ...ccccce 4,800 
R. E. Freer, Research Staff............ 4,800 


“As a matter of interest, many salaries 
of $25,000 and more were paid by the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
when it operated the railroads during the 
World War, the maximum being $50,000.” 

Brief biographical sketches of the newly 
appointed assistants follow: 

Mr. Ballantine is one of the outstanding 
students of the subject of car pooling. He 
was born at Booneville, Mo., in 1872 and 
began his railroad career as a telegraph 
operator on the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis. He was superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Kansas City Southern and 
assistant to the operating vice-president of 
the Rock Island. He served the A.E.F. 
in France as general superintendent of 
transportation and was assistant manager 
of the Car Service Division of the Rail- 
road Administration in Washington for a 
year. He then became superintendent of 
transportation of the Union Pacific, fol- 
lowing which he was assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line. In recent 
years he has been a transportation con- 
sultant. 

Walter Bockstahler has had long experi- 
ence in the freight consolidating and for- 
warding business. Born in Evansville, Ind., 
in 1889, he entered the service of the Wa- 
bash in 1908. He has served as vice-presi- 
dent of the U. S. Freight Company and as 
president of Atlas Freight, Inc. 

Mr. Johnson was born at Clyde, Kansas, 
in 1893 and has been a teacher of journal- 
ism at several universities. He has studied 
railroad sales and advertising methods in- 
tensively for the past few years. 

Mr. White was born at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, in 1895. He was in the service of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company for a 
period and subsequently has been in the 
president’s office of the Southern Pacific, 
serving consecutively as clerk, statistician, 
and executive assistant. 

Mr. King was born at Junction City, 
Kansas, in 1901 and has carried on research 
in transportation economics and freight 
terminal operation at Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College and Cornell University. Mr. 
Brown, a graduate of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, is secretary and 
treasurer of the Brown Hoisting Machin- 
ery Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Cooper, who was born at Mt. Pleas- 





V. V. Boattner 
Western Regional Director 


C. E. Weaver 
Southern Regional Director 
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ant, Pa. in 1901, has been the assistant 
chief business specialist in the Division of 
Simplified Practice, in the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. Mr. Dalzell, born in Philadel- 
phia in 1903, was assistant business special- 
ist in the Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Morgan, who was born at Niles, 
Mich., in 1891, and who holds a Ph.D. in 
economics from Yale University, is senior 
and principal economist of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Mr. Haley has 
specialized on railway finances in the serv- 
ice of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
since 1910. He was born in New York in 
1885. 

Mr. Conway, who was born in New 
York in 1882, has been an examiner in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Valuation since 1925. Mr. Folsom like- 
wise comes from the Bureau of Valuation, 
where he held the position of assistant chief 
valuation examiner. He was born in Salt 
Lake City in 1876 and has been a member 
of the bar since 1901. 

Mr. Freer, also from the Bureau of Val- 
uation, was formerly professor of law at 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati. He was 
born in that city in 1896. Mr. Fulton was 
born at Oxford, Miss., in 1883 and prior to 
entering the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1914, 
was assistant professor of engineering at 
the University of Vermont. Mr. Paxton 
has done three years of research work in 
transportation problems prior to which he 
had 12 years of experience in governmental 
research at the University of Texas and in 
Philadelphia. He was born in New Jersey 
in 1892. 

Mr. Tufts was formerly in charge of 
statistical work for the National Associa- 
tion of Motor Bus Operators, subsequent to 
which he has been with the Brookings In- 
stitution. He was for two years in the 
employ of the Scarr Transportation Serv- 
ice, New York, operators of commercial 
motor vehicles. He was born in Chicago 
in 1898. 

Mr. Urdahl has been an examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission since 
1921. Prior thereto he was professor of 
economics at several universities, including 
Wisconsin and Swarthmore. 

Mr. Wilson is a member of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., bar. Born at Vandalia, IIl., 
in 1878, he was engaged in railroad service 





John R. Turney 
Director, Transportation Service Section 
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from 1898 to 1908, following which he was 
an attorney examiner for the Commission. 
Mr. Bell was formerly in the engineering 
department of the New York Central. 
He entered the Bureau of Valuation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as an 
engineer and later became an attorney. 
He was born at Buffalo, N. Y., in 1888. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Gutr, Mosite & NorTHERN is dis- 
mantling 300 box, flat and gondola cars 
and 13 locomotives at Bogalusa, La. 


E. I. pu Pont p—E Nemours & CoMPANY 
has ordered two narrow-gage tank cars 
from the General American Transportation 
Corporation. 


Tue Hooker Evectro-CHEemMicaL Com- 
PANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has ordered 
two tank cars of 30 tons’ capacity from the 
General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion. 


A. E. Starry MANUFACTURING COoM- 
pany, Decatur, Ill, has ordered 20 tank 
cars of 8,000 gal. capacity and 1 tank car 
of 6,100 gal. capacity from the General 
American Transportation Corporation. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN is inquiring for 2,000 tons of rail. 


Tue Cnuicaco, BurLtincton & QuINCY 
has ordered 3,500 tons of rails from the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. The con- 
tract provides for an exchange of 90-Ib. 
rails ordered last year for the 110-Ib. rails 
constituting the new order. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


Tue DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEsT- 
ERN has ordered a Niles cotter and key seat 
miller. 





John L. Rogers 
Executive Assistant 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THe Texas & Paciric has completed 
the installation of air-conditioning equip- 
ment ordered from the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Company on four dining cars. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & Onio has placed an 
order with the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company for roller bearings, for use un- 
der six of its existing high speed passenger 
locomotives. 


Tue Gouin StoracGe BATTERY CorPoRA- 
TION, Depew, N. Y., will furnish the three 
battery equipments for use on the Diesel 
oil locomotives recently bought by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western from 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company. 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK E. WILLIAMSON 
has announced that the New York Central 
Lines have added 19,341 employees, or 20.9 
per cent, to their payrolls since June 1. 
The additional men were distributed as fol- 
lows: Maintenance of way forces, 8,800, 
maintenance of equipment, 6,616, other de- 
partments, 3,925. - While the upturn in 
traffic in itself justifies the increases in 
forces, President Williamson said, at the 
same time, an earnest effort motivated by 
a desire to carry out President Roosevelt’s 
recovery policy was made to employ as 
many men as the railroad system’s finances 
permitted. Practically all the additional 
employees were recruited from men who 
had been furloughed because of the drop 
in traffic during the depression. 


J. M. Davis, president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, announced that 
effective August 1 the supervisory and 
clerical forces of the Lackawanna had re- 
sumed full-time employment. This affected 
2,000 employees who have taken two days 
of compulsory holiday each month; the 
new arrangement will be equivalent to 
about 6 per cent increase in their present 
pay. The shop forces of the Lackawanna, 
who have been employed steadily three 
days a week all during the depression, will 
be put upon a five-day week effective Sep- 
tember 1. This will affect 4,000 employees, 
whose earnings will be increased materially 
by the new order. The maintenance of 
way forces of the company also will be 
put upon a five-day week beginning Sep- 
tember 1. Three thousand employees will 
be affected in that department. The track 
forces have been working a minimum of 
three days, in some months five days a 
week. During recent months, in order to 
provide work five days a week for as many 
as possible in that branch of service, the 
Lackawanna has laid 8,000 tons of new 
rail; to continue that policy the company 
is in the market for some 2,000 tons of 
additional rail. 


Engine Frame for Union Pacific’s 
High Speed Train 


Lukenweld, Inc., division of Lukens 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., has been 
awarded the contract by Winton Engine 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
manufacture, in arc welded rolled steel 
construction, of the complete engine struc- 
ture for the 600 hp. Winton engine which 
will power the new 110-mile an hour light- 
weight passenger train of the Union Pacific 
which was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 27. 
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Shop Employment on Seaboard 
Air Line 

The Seaboard Air Line had a working 
agreement with its shop craftsmen by which 
it agreed that the men employed would 
be given six days’ employment a week. In 
order to avoid a drastic layoff of men in 
1930, by mutual agreement between the 
railroad and the shop crafts, the men were 
put on a five-day a week basis. Due to 
further falling off in revenues in 1931, it 
was agreed for certain months to work 
four days a week rather than close the 
shops, which arrangement existed up to 
July of this year. Since 1927 actual clos- 
ing of the main shops of the railroad at 
Portsmouth, Va., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
had not taken place until July 15. An 
agreement was then reached whereby the 
shops were reopened on August 1 with the 
same number of employees on a part-time 
basis, which is satisfactory both to the 
representatives of the shopmen and the 
railroad. This will restore to service 1,143 
employees that were laid off principally at 
Portsmouth and Jacksonville. 


Roads Respond to Eastman’s Plea to 
Increase Expenditures 


Following the plea of Joseph B. Eastman, 
federal co-ordinator of transportation, to 
the railroads to increase their maintenance 
expenditures, several railroads have an- 
nounced programs of this character. 
Among these, additional expenditures for 
maintenance have been authorized by the 
Missouri Pacific which provide $1,650,000 
for maintenance of equipment and $1,450,- 
000 for maintenance of way and structures. 
The August program, involving $3,100,000, 
provides for the expenditure of $440,000 
more for this purpose than was spent in 
August of last year and an increase of 
$150,000 over the amount spent in July of 
this year, when the expenditure for main- 
tenance was $300,000 greater than in July, 
1932. The August program also involves 
an increase of $50,000 for maintenance of 
way work over July and $150,000 over 
August, 1932, while the maintenance of 
equipment program for the current month 
involves an increase of $100,000 over July 
of this year and $290,000 over August of 
last year. 


Supply Trade. 





A. F. McCormick, formerly representa- 
tive of the Clark Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., has been appointed 
sales manager of the Bitucote Products 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dwight R. G. Palmer was elected 
president of the General Cable Corpora- 
tion, New York, succeeding H. T. Dyett, 
whose resignation was accepted with great 
regret, and Dr. Frank M. Potter was 
elected vice-president, at a meeting of the 
board of directors on August 3. 


H. W. Kidwell, 2431 E street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed special sales agent of the Colum- 
bia Machine Works and Malleable Iron 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. His territory 
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will cover Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk 
and Washington. 


Nathaniel S. Reader on August 1 was 
appointed general manager for the receiv- 
ers of the Pressed Steel Car Company 
in full charge of plant operations. Mr. 
Reeder will have his headquarters at Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa. In addition to these 





Nathaniel S. Reeder 


duties, he will continue as president of the 
American Steel Corporation of Cuba. Mr. 
Reeder was graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1896. He joined the Pressed 
Steel Car Company in 1902, and has served 
in many different capacities since that 
time. From 1905 to 1910 he was in charge 
of a subsidiary, the Canada Car Company, 
Ltd., which was later merged with the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Company, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. He was elected vice-president 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company in 1910, 
and a director in 1915. 


William Craig Wolfe has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Reading Iron Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Wolfe has a long experi- 
ence in the marketing of iron products. 
During 1907 and 1908, he was with the 
Commercial Steel & Iron Company, Chi- 
cago, a brokerage company representing 
several mills. In the latter year he joined 
the Seneca Iron & Steel Company, Buffalo, 





William Craig Wolfe 


N. Y., as a salesman, remaining with that 
company until 1919. He then was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
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Standard Steel Tube Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, and two years later became manager 
of sales for the Highland Iron & Steel 
Company. In 1928, he was appointed gen- 
eral manager remaining in that position 
until his recent appointment with the 
Reading Iron Company. Mr. Wolfe took 
a leading part in the organization of the 
Wrought Iron Manufacturers’ Association. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, with executive offices in the 
Chrysler building, New York, has pur- 
chased the real estate, machinery, tools, 
inventory, patents and goodwill of the 
Walker Vehicle Company and the Au- 
tomatic Transportation Company, of 
Chicago, makers of industrial electric 
trucks and commercial electric street ve- 
hicles, which lines will supplement those 
already manufactured by the company. It 
will continue the manufacture and sale of 
the complete line of each company at 101 
West Eighty-seventh street, Chicago, re- 
taining the present personnel with F. H. 
Tinsley in direct charge. 


OBITUARY 


John Irving Romer, president of 
Printer’s Ink Publishing Company and the 
Romer Publishing Company, New York, 
died at Watch Hill, R. I. on August 9, at 
the age of 63 years. Mr. Romer was one 
of the first professional writers of advertis- 
ing in the United States. In 1908, he be- 
came editor of Printer’s Ink and later 
bought a controlling interest in that pub- 
lication. Mr. Romer is credited with being 
the instigator of “Truth in Advertising” 
movements, which are now being carried on 
by the Better Business Bureau. 


Construction 





New YorK CENTRAL—The New York 
Public Service Commission has ordered 
that a rehearing be held on September 14, 
in the proceedings for the elimination of 
the Main street crossing of this road at 
Patterson, Putnam county, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA-NEW York, Curcaco & 
St. Lours.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has directed the elimination of 
the Big Tree road crossings of these two 
railroads, at Bayview, in the town of Ham- 
burg, Erie county, N. Y. The crossings 
are to be eliminated by depressing the high- 
way and elevating the railroad and placing 
the grade of the highway below the grade 
of the railroad. The estimated cost of the 
elimination will be about $141,000, exclusive 
of land and damages. 


Stockton (Cat.) Port TerMInat As- 
SOCIATION.—As a part of the development 
of the new inland port of Stockton, Cal., 
new railroad lines are being constructed 
from connections with existing lines (in 
Stockton) of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Southern Pacific and the Western 
Pacific to a point on the east bank of the 
San Joaquin river. The foregoing rail- 
toads are also constructing jointly a new 
line from the same point on the east bank 
of the San Joaquin river to and on Rough 
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and Ready Island, the proposed site of a 
new industrial area. The combined proj- 
ects involve the construction of about six 
miles of railroad and of a drawbridge 
across the San Joaquin river, at a total 
estimated cost of $500,000. The Stockton 
Port Terminal Association has been organ- 
ized by the city and the railroads to pro- 
vide general terminal switching service, 
the new terminal tracks to be operated by 
the three trunk line railroads, in rotation, 
for one year each. Work is now under 
way on the 5,000-ft. industrial track, in- 
cluding the 235-ft. steel drawspan crossing 
the San Joaquin river to Rough and Ready 
Island, the cost of this work being $96,000. 
A contract for the bridge foundations has 
been placed with Lord & Bishop, while bids 
for the bridge superstructure and track 
will be received during August and Sep- 
tember, respectively. 


Financial 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & Santa Fe.—Aban- 
donment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
abandon that part of its line extending from 
Henrietta, Mo., to North Lexington, 3.1 
miles. 





CHARLESTON & WESTERN CAROLINA. — 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
$72,000 of first consolidated mortgage, 
series B, 50-year bonds in reimbursement 
for capital expenditures. 


CINCINNATI-NASHVILLE SOUTHERN. 
—Abandonment—This company and the 
Tennessee, Kentucky & Northern have ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon the line be- 
tween Algood, Tenn., and Livingston, 17 
miles. 


CoLoravo & SouTHERN. — Abandonment. 
— The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to abandon, 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
to abandon the operation of, a narrow-gage 
branch line extending from Parlin, Colo., 
to Quartz, 18.5 miles. 


LouIsviLLeE & NASHVILLE.—Abandonment. 
—Examiner H. C. Davis has recommended 
to the Interstate Commission that this com- 
pany be permitted to abandon a branch 
line extending from Iron City, Tenn., to 
Pinkney, 11.7 miles. 


Missourt Paciric—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
to abandon a branch line extending from 
Buckeye, Tex., to Collegeport, 16.9 miles. 


New Orteans Great NorTHERN.—Ac- 
quisition and Securities.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized the 
New Orleans Great Northern Railway 
Company to acquire the properties for- 
merly owned by the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad Company. The new 
company is authorized also to issue $5,- 
367,000 of first mortgage, 50-year, 5 per 
cent bonds, series A, $4,124,000 of 5 per 
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cent income debentures and $824,000 of 
common stock. The property was sold by 
a special master on June 29 for $989,760, 
the upset price, to representatives of the 
bondholders of the old company. The 
leasing of the property to the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern for 99 years is approved at a 
rental sufficient to pay interest on the bonds 
and 5 per cent on the debentures (the pay- 
ment on account of the debentures, how- 
ever, not to exceed one-third of the divi- 
dends paid by the G., M. & N. to its own 
stockholders. Provision is also made for 
the operation by the N. O. G. N. of certain 
terminal facilities of the New Orleans & 
Northeastern in St. Tammany and Orleans 
parishes, La. 


New York CENTRAL.—Acquisition of 
Chicago, Attica. & Southern—Examiner 
J. V. Walsh has issued a supplemental 
report recommending that the New York 
Central be not required for the time being 
to purchase the Chicago, Attica & Southern 
for $165,000, in fulfillment of the require- 
ments of the permission accorded it to 
unify its lines, but that it should offer this 
price for the property, adjusted for any 
change in the Chicago value of scrap, at 
such time as the Central returns to a 
dividend basis; that, in the event that the 
Attica line is abandoned before that time, 
it make certain reductions in rates on 
grain from Attica points to Chicago. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.— Abandonment. — 
This company has been authorized to aban- 
don that part of its Newport branch ex- 
tending from Dyer, Calif., to Huntington 
Beach, 11.6 miles—the line being no longer 
profitable because of truck competition. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
Last Last 
Aug. 8 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 45.08 43.85 22.96 
Average price of 20 repre- . . 
sentative railway bonds.. 73.90 73.12 59.43 


Railway 
Officers 


OPERATING 


C. E. Weaver, general manager and 
chief engineer of the Central of Georgia, 
Savannah, Ga., has been appointed southern 
regional director on the staff of Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation J. B. East- 
man. R. R. Cummins, superintendent of 
maintenance of way, has been appointed 
acting general manager and chief engineer 
during Mr. Weaver’s leave of absence. 





F. E. Lewis, who has been appointed to 
the newly-created position of general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., was born in Clarence, N. Y., on 
December 2, 1875, and entered railway 
service as a water boy for a construction 
gang on the New York Central. Later he 
served as timekeeper, steam-shovel fire- 
man and locomotive fireman. In 1893, 
he entered the employ of Colonel B. J. 
Gifford in Lake County, Ind., and in 1898, 
was appointed rodman and assistant engi- 
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neer on the Chicago & Wabash Valley 
then being constructed by the Gifford 
estate. With the completion of the road, 





Warren Photo 
F. E. Lewis 


Mr. Lewis was made general manager. In 
1914, when the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville acquired this railroad, he was 
appointed trainmaster and later superin- 
tendent. In 1920, he was promoted to 
general superintendent, which position he 
has held until his recent appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


Edward Campbell, general freight 
agent of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, has 
been appointed traffic manager, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., as before. 
R. S. Wolford has been appointed general 
freight agent succeeding Mr. Campbell. 


J. H. Christy, general dairy agent of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant western traffic mana- 
ger, with the same headquarters. He was 
born in Spencer, Ind., and attended Tri 
State College and Valparaiso University, 
entering railway service with the Union 
Ticket Office at Indianapolis, Ind. Later 
he was employed in the land department 
of the Canadian Pacific and the operating 





). H. Christy 


department of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis. On March 1, 1914 
he entered the service of the Lackawanna 
at Indianapolis and from 1918 to 1920, was 
connected with the United States Railroad 
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Administration at that place. In the latter 
year he returned to the employ of the 
Lackawanna as commercial agent at St. 
Paul, Minn., which position he held until 
1925, when he was appointed general dairy 
agent at Chicago, a position he held until 
his recent promotion. ' 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. L. Pickles, district engineer of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
West Duluth, Minn., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Duluth, Winnepeg & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Virginia, 
Minn. N. M. Waddell, division engineer 
of the Brandon division of the Canadian 
National, has been appointed assistant divi- 
sion engineer of the consolidated Portage- 
Brandon division, with headquarters at 
Winnepeg, Man. F. W. Leeper, division 
engineer and roadmaster of the Saskatoon 
division, has been appointed division engi- 
neer, with headquarters at Saskatoon, Sask. 
G. Murray, division engineer of the Mel- 
ville division, has been appointed assistant 
division engineer and roadmaster, with 
headquarters at Melville. R. W. Ross, 
division engineer, has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the consolidated Edmonton 
and Edson division, with headquarters at 
Edmonton, Alta., to succeed A. J. Gayfer, 
division engineer of the Edson division, 
who has been appointed assistant division 
engineer of the consolidated Edmonton 
and Edson division. J. A. Crawford, 
bridge and building master, with headquar- 
ters at Kamloops, B. C., has’ been 
appointed bridge and building master, with 
headquarters at Saskatoon, Sask., and has 
been succeeded by C. F. O’Connor, super- 
intendent of construction at Edmonton, 
Alta., who in turn has been succeeded by 
E. K. Hall as supervising engineer, the 
position of superintendent of construction 
having been abolished. 


MECHANICAL 


H. J. McCracken, assistant master me- 
chanic on the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Sparks, Nev., has been pro- 
moted to master mechanic of the Sacra- 
mento division, with headquarters at Rose- 
ville, to succeed L. S. Pratt, retired. 


W. W. Simpson, motor car supervisor 
on the west end of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., has 
been promoted to motor car supervisor of 
the entire system, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., and will take over some 
of the duties of C. E. Allen, assistant to 
the mechanical superintendent and motor 
car supervisor on the east end, who has 
retired. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. L. Brown, acting purchasing agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line, has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent, succeeding W. 
M. Portlock, retired. Mr. Brown will 
have headquarters at Norfolk, Va. He was 
born at Coupar Angus, Perthshire, Scot- 
land, on October 28, 1894, and received 
his education at the Coupar Angus public 
school and evening continuation classes. 
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Mr. Brown entered railroad service in 
October, 1914, with the Seaboard Air Line 


. as clerk in the auditor passenger accounts 


office at Wilmington, N. C., working in 
various positions until April, 1916, at which 
time he resigned to enter the Canadian 
Army, serving in France for about three 
years. He re-entered railway service with 
the Seaboard Air Line as clerk in the pas- 
senger bureau in May, 1919, becoming 
secretary to purchasing agent in June, 1919. 





J. L. Brown 


Mr. Brown was appointed chief clerk to 
purchasing agent in May, 1922, and assist- 
ant office manager in March, 1926. In 
March, 1928, he became assistant to pur- 
chasing agent and during the past few 
months served as acting purchasing agent. 


OBITUARY 


Henry H. Cartwright, real estate agent 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., died 
in Winchester, Ky., on July 25 of pneu- 
monia. 


Henry F. Sanborn, general eastern 
agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with 
headquarters at New York, who had been 
missing for several weeks, was found dead 
from bullet wounds at Bayside, Queens, 
New York City, on August 7, the sur- 
rounding circumstances indicating that he 
was murdered. 


Frank A. Wadleigh, who retired as 
passenger traffic manager of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western in 1928, died. in 
Denver, Colo., on July 31. Following his 
retirement he became passenger agent for 
the Rocky Mountain Parks Transportation 
Company, which position he was holding 
at the time of his death. 


Ralph H. Anthony, freight claim agent 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, died on 
July 26 at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. 
Anthony was born on December 18, 1882, 
at Pittsburgh and commenced his railroad 
career in 1898 as a clerk in the accounting 
department of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
In 1913 he was promoted to traveling audi- 
tor for the road and resigned on May 31, 
1918. He re-entered railway service with 
the P. & L. E. as auditor freight accounts 
on January 1, 1922, and was appointed 
freight claim agent in February, 1924, the 
position he held until his death. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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PERISHABLES 


Are Kept Moving By 


BOOSTER 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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NEW YORK 


RAILWAY AGE 


Fruit growers throughout the country 
depend upon transportation to deliver 
their products in good condition to 
widely separated markets. “Soft- 
fruits”, in particular, present difficul- 
ties. They must not be damaged— 
train schedules must be kept to assure 
proper re-icing in transit. 

The Locomotive Booster has helped 
develop this service to a high state of 
efficiency. It helps start long freights 
without shock and damage to fruit. 


The added power speeds up trans- 


CHICAGO 


portation through the yards, over 





heavy grades, and helps bring such 





freight through on time. 

The Booster serves the fruit-grower 
well and at the same time provides 
the railroads using it with low cost 


haulage per ton mile that makes this 


exacting service profitable. 





NKLIN RAILWAY SuPPLY COMPANY, INc. 
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Consumption FUEL CONSUMPTION 





Railroad fuel consumption has started 


upward after 10 years of steady decrease. 


Each ton of freight in 1932 required 
more fuel to haul than in 1931. 


To assist in winning back the lost ground, 
make sure that full use is being made 
of all fuel-saving factors such as the 


Locomotive Arch. 





Every locomotive leaving the roundhouse 


There’s More To 


should have every course and all Arch 
SECURITY ARCHES 


Than Just Brick Brick in place. 


HARBISON- WALKER AMERICAN ARCH CO. 





REFRACTORIES CO. sain 
. Locomotive Combustion 
Refractory Specialists Specialists » » . 
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Softens the grinding pressure between tire flanges and rails, and between wheel hubs 
and box faces ~ ~ ~ Relieves lateral stresses in locomotive and track without 
disturbing distribution of weight on journals ~ ~ ~ Improves riding qualities 
~ ~ ~ Increases life of tires and rails ~ ~ ~ It is light in weight, inexpen- 
sive, and can be applied easily to locomotives in all classes of service. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO, 
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BIG FIREBOXES 


Bis fireboxes have brought new troubles to the boilermaker. The 
increased stress; higher pressures and larger stayed surfaces all conspire to 
shorten the life of firebox sheets. The old time steel sheet cracks, fails and must be 
renewed in a comparatively short time. » » » Toncan Iron, however, has an excep- 
tional resistance to fire-cracking and on scores of Super-Power Locomotives is out- 
lasting steel sheets many times. » » » Moreover, its alloy composition of refined iron, 


copper and molybdenum resists the above conditions that weaken ordinary sheets. 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


= © &§ R m= .2 | 
GENERAL OFFICES ©~=R=~ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plates, Cul- 
verts, Rivets, Staybolts, Tender Plates and 
Firebox Sheets « Sheets and Strip for spe- 
cial railroad purposes « Agathon Alloy 
Steels for Locomotive Parts » Agathon En- 
gine Bolt Steel « Agathon Iron for pins and 
bushings « Agathon Staybolt Iron « Climax 
Steel Staybolis « Upson Bolts and Nuts « | 
Track Material, Maney Guard Rail Assem- 
blies « Enduro Stainless Steel for dining car 
equipment, for refrigeration cars and for fire- 
box sheets « Agathon Nickel Forging Steel. 


‘ The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 


Company of Birdsboro, Pa. has manufac- 
tured and is prepared to supply under 
license, Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron 
castings for locomotives. 
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Better Control! of 
Production Costs 


(= castings are just as imperative as good 
machine tools and ‘good operators if you 
wish to keep production costs to a steady mini- 
mum level. 


Castings made of HUNT-SPILLER J4ir Furnace 
GUN IRON possess the uniform qualities which 
permit the use of maximum cutting speeds 
and feeds. 


This uniformity is due to a scientific foundry 

# control which also makes possible manufacture of 
all HSGI Castings very close to finished sizes. 
Less stock has to be removed — less time is 
required for each job. 


Result: Better control of production and lower 
machining costs as well as big savings after 
application. 


HUNT-SPILLER G, CORPORATION 


J. G. Platt. Pres. & Gen M Ellet, Vice- President. 








Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., » 997 squint St., Montreal, P. Q. 


Export Agent for vs ” America 
International Bwy. Supply Co., 30 Church coon. New York, N. Y. 
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